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PREFACE 


In the spring of 1958, the Committee on Foreign Relations took 
initial steps toward planning a broad and long-range review of U.S. 
foreign policy. Hearings were held with regard to U.S. policies re- 
specting specific geographic areas, among them Latin America. Coin- 
cidentally, public attention throughout the world was abruptly and 
sharply focused on Latin America as a result of the incidents attend- 
ing Vice President Nixon’s visit there. 

Consequently, the Committee on Foreign Relations instructed its 
Subcommittee on American Republics Affairs to engage in a thorough- 
going, nonpartisan, critical but constructive, inquiry into U.S. rela- 
tions with the other American Republics. In Senate Resolution 330 
of the 85th Congress, agreed to July 28, 1958, the Senate authorized 
expenditures of $150,000 for the purposes of the study and likewise 
authorized the committee to “use the experience, knowledge, and 
advice of private organizations, schools, institutions, and individuals.”’ 
This authority was continued in Senate Resolution 31 of the 86th 
Congress, agreed to February 2, 1959. 

The first study published was prepared by the University of New 
Mexico and is entitled ‘Post World War II Political Developments 
in Latin America’; the second, done by International Economic Con- 
sultants, is “Commodity Problems in Latin America’’; the third, by 
Northwestern University, is “The Organization of American States”’; 
the fourth, ‘U.S. Business and Labor in Latin America,” was prepared 
by the University of Chicago; the fifth, by National Planning Associ- 
ation, is ‘U.S. and Latin American Policies Affecting Their Economic 
Relations’; and the sixth study, ‘Problems of Latin American Eco- 
nomic Development,’’ was done by the University of Oregon. The 
study presented herewith is the seventh of this series resulting from 
contracts with various private groups. It was written during the 
summer and fall of 1959 and reflects developments up to that time. 

It is our hope that these studies will assist the subcommittee in 
formulating its own recommendations for the improvement of this 
Nation’s relations with our neighbors to the south. However, it is to 
be kept firmly in mind that the study presented herewith, as well as 
the other studies, do not reflect the ens opinions, or recommen- 
dations of the Subcommittee on American Republics Affairs. They 
represent the work and possible biases of competent specialists, but 
will serve the subcommittee only as background material in prepara- 
tion for the hearings to be held later on, and as outside suggestions 
to be considered in concert with other extensive information—gathered 
partly through the personal study missions to Latin America of indi- 
vidual Senators—when the subcommittee formulates its own con- 
clusions and recommendations to the full committee. It will be the 
subcommittee’s duty to evaluate the studies in light of the information 
and experience gained in the course of its inquiry. It will feel free to 
accept or to reject, in part or in whole, the substance of any of the re- 
ports submitted to it by the contracting organizations and institutions. 


Wayne Morsgz, 
Chairman, Subcommittee on American Republics Affairs. 
FEBRUARY 28, 1960. 
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FOREWORD 


CEIR, Inc., wishes to acknowledge the vital contribution made to 
this study by the consultant project director, Dean Arthur E. Burns, 
chairman of the graduate council of George Washington University. 
Dr. Burns beni organize the study, prepared basic drafts in col- 
laboration with Prof. William C. Davis of George Washington Uni- 
versity and Mr. David J. Steinberg, the project’s staff director, and 
developed the final report in conjunction with the officers of the 
corporation. He also served as chairman of the advisory board 
selected by CEIR to review critically the analysis, conclusions, and 
recommendations of the study. 

We are indebted to the members of the advisory board for the part 
they played in reviewing the manuscript and in the development of 
the conclusions and recommendations. The board’s comments and 
advice with respect to the many questions and problems dealt with 
in this study were penetrating and constructive. 

The members of the advisory board were: 

Dr. Arthur E. Burns (chairman) George Washington University. 

Dr. William C. Davis, associate professor of Latin American 
history, George Washington University. 

Dr. Lincoln Gordon, professor of international economic relations, 
Harvard Graduate School of Business Administration. 

Mr. Wayne C. Taylor, economic advisor and formerly President 
of the Export-Import Bank. 

We are also pleased to acknowledge the assistance received from 
many Government officials at the research stage of this study. The 
material presented in this report, however, is completely the respon- 
sibility of CEIR, Inc., and does not necessarily represent the views 
of either the members of the advisory board or of the Government 
officials consulted. 

In addition to the active participation in the project by Mr. O. 
Rudolph Johnson, vice president, and Mr. David J. Steinberg, direc- 
tor of CEIR’s International Economics Branch, who served both as 
staff director and secretary of the advisory board, the following 
members of the corporation’s staff contributed substantially to the 
development of the study: Mr. Harry Denning, who worked closely 
with the staff director in the development of the trade statistics; and 
Dr. John Hardt, Soviet bloc specialist. The drawing of the charts 
was under the supervision of Mr. Ridgely Sappington. 


Hersert W. Rosinson, 
President of CEIR, Inc. 
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SOVIET BLOC LATIN AMERICAN ACTIVITIES AND THEIR 
IMPLICATIONS FOR U.S. FOREIGN POLICY 


FINDINGS OF THE STUDY 


The following points summarize the principal findings. of this study 
of Soviet bloc* and Communist Party activities in Latin America: 

1. There are Communist parties im all Latin American countries 
but they are legal in only eight. In most of the 12 countries where 
they are illegal, they still operate more or less openly. Illegal status, 
however, inhibits their overt participation in political activity. 

2. Active membership in the Latin American Communist par ties 
has been estimated to range between 210,000 and 230,000. ‘This is 
considerably less than the nearly 500,000 estimated membership in 
the parties n 1947. The building up of large memberships is not the 
present policy of international communism. The present policy is 
to build and maintain compact, dedicated, and well-trained cadres of 
Communist activists. 

3. The Latin American Communist parties have a virtually un- 
broken record of subservience to the international apparatus, headed 
up by Moscow, and extending back in most cases to the early 1920's. 

4. The Soviet Union and the bloc generally have = a vig- 
orous policy of “friendship” toward atin Ainsrinns’ he purpose 
appears to be to create a favorable image of the U.S. $3 R. in Latin 
America—an image of power, progress, and benevolence. ‘This is 
manifested in bloc efforts to expand trade, to provide credits and 
technical assistance, to exchange cultural and scientific groups, and 
to extend diplomatic relations. The Soviet Union has diplomatic 
missions in only three of these countries: entina, Mexico, and 
Uruguay. In these three, plus Bolivia, Brazil, and Colombia, one 
or more of the European satellites have diplomatic missions. Official 
relations are somewhat broader, as shown in chapter 2. 

5. In its efforts to improve its own posture in Latin America and 
to widen its own influence, the Soviet Union seeks in manifold ways 
to create the impression of the United States as an “imperialist 
power” bent on maintaining the Latin American republics in a semi- 
colonial status. 

6. Both in furthering its own position, and in damaging that of 
the United States, the Soviet Union deploys the Latin Apene 
Communist parties as the local field forces in support of its purp 
These parties are financed, at an estimated cost of $100 mi ae a 
year, by the international apparatus. They are trained, instructed, 
and kept in line by bloc agents circulating about the hemisphere. 

7. In carrying out the Soviet purpose, the Communist parties are 
busily attempting to infiltrate oak control labor organizations, student 


*The Soviet bloc has — defined to include Communist China, in addition to the Soviet Union and 
its European satellites 
1 
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associations, professional groups, press associations, and other groups 
influential in molding public opinion and deciding elections. In this 
work they maintain constant propaganda and agitation designed to 
intensify the anti-U.S. sentiment shared in varying degrees by various 
sectors of the Latin American public. 

8. The evidence suggests that Communists control labor organi- 
zations embracing perhaps 1 million rank-and-file members, most of 
whom are not Communists but are subject to Communist leadership. 
In other labor organizations the Communists have varying degrees 
of influence through strategically placed officials. While Communist 
membership is negligible among the 12 million rank-and-file union 
members in Latin America, infiltration at the top gives Communist 
leaders an influence far out of proportion to the size of the party 
membership. 

9. Infiltration into university student organizations is significant, 
particularly in the national universities. 

10. Within the various groups which are targets for Communist 
penetration there are strong anti-Communist forces working to dislodge 
the Communists and to curb their influence. While these forces are 
far more numerous than the Communists, they are usually less well 
organized and financed than the international agents they oppose. 

11. In terms of numerical strength the Communists in Latin 
America are a splinter force. However, the historical evidence 
demonstrates that (a) through skillful maneuvering into political 
coalitions they have at times gained considerable political influence, 
and (6) in times of political instability during the change of regimes 
the Communists on several occasions, using the time-tested methods 
of the party, have almost gained control of governments. This threat 
is evident in Cuba today. 

12. Since 1954, the Soviet Union and its European satellites have 
increased considerably their trade with Latin America. Despite 
their increased efforts, the bloc countries account for only about 2 
percent of the combined imports and exports of the countries of Latin 
America, in contrast to 47 percent of such trade for the United States 
and 28 percent for Western Europe. 

13. Over 90 percent of bloc-Latin America trade is with Argentina, 
Brazil, Cuba, and Uruguay. Most of Latin American imports from 
the bloc come from the European satellites, rather than from the 
Soviet Union. The Soviet Union, however, is relatively more 
important as a buyer, taking as much as half the bloc imports from 
Latin America. 

14. Latin American exports are mainly primary commodities in 
surplus in the exporting country. The principal commodities are 
wool, hides, cotton, cocoa, coffee, meat. Burdensome surpluses, low 
prices, and declining foreign exchange earnings have prompted the 
several Latin American countries to enter bilateral arrangements for 
the sale of these commodities, in exchange largely for machinery, 
transportation equipment, and more recently petroleum. 

15. The several Latin American countries that have entered such 
trade arrangements have not been satisfied with the results, mainly 
because of difficulties in getting the goods they want most in exchange. 

16. The Soviet bloc has made numerous general offers of aid and 
technical assistance to various Latin American countries. Aid in the 
amount of $141 million has been extended in the form of credits to 
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Argentina and Brazil. The main item is the Soviet credit of $100 
million to Argentina to help develop its oil resources. This is a sup- 
plement to about $1 billion in funds raised for this purpose from free 
world sources. 

17. Technical assistance made available to Latin America by the 
bloc is negligible and is confined at present to Argentina. 

18. In addition to the expansion of trade, and the offers of credit 
and technical assistance, the Soviet bloc, including Communist China, 
is busy developing cultural relations and friendship with the Latin 
American countries through the exchange of persons, cultural exhibits, 
and the like. These overt activities, supported by local Communist 
efforts, demonstrate a heightened interest in Latin America by inter- 
national communism. 

19. Because of the diversity of political views in all Latin American 
countries, the Communists might appear to have more influence than 
in fact they possess. Over a considerable part of the ideological 
spectrum they blend well enough with the indigenous reform groups. 
The differences may be greater than the points of similarity, but the 
latter may give the impression that the Communist view has pre- 
vailed. This usually is not the case. On a wide range of practical 
issues—in domestic policy and foreign relations—they might side with 
the “popular” view, thus giving the impression they fostered this 
view. Again, this usually is not the case. 

The picture as presented -in this report is not one to cause alarm, 
nor does it provide grounds for complacency. While the threat of 
communism in Latin America is generally of small dimensions, it is 
never absent. The Communists work ceaselessly in their attempt to 
exploit whatever breaks may come their way. This is the potential 
danger. Whether it be as a part of a winning electoral coalition, or, 
as the best organized and most determined group around when a 
regime collapses, the Communists can gain influence far out of pro- 
portion to their numerical weight. On a few occasions they nearly 
seized power. Influence in this complex matter depends on aa 
nity—their alertness in exploiting or making the breaks. This is 
clearly understood by perceptive Latin Americans, and by the 
Communists. 


CoNCLUSIONS AND RECOMMENDATIONS 


1. The Soviet Union in recent years has endeavored to gain a 
position of influence and respectability in Latin America and to under- 
mine the influence and prestige of the United States in this region. 
This effort has grown over the past 5 years and appears to be accel- 
erating. It fits into the seneuk till in policy and approach of the 
Soviet Union toward the free world in general in the post-Stalin 
era. The notable achievements of Soviet science and technology 
and its impressive economic growth have undeniably enhanced its 
prestige and power. From this position of strength and confidence, 
the Soviet leadership is intensifying its efforts to establish the U.S.S.R. 
in the front rank of nations and to achieve its long-standing goal of 
world supremacy—for the present by the tactics of “competitive 
coexistence” as the Communists misleadingly use this term to cover 
their aggressive tactics. 
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2. In Latin America the immediate aim of the Soviet Union ap- 
pears to be the political neutralization of this region in the world- 
wide ideological power struggle. This entails, first, the undermining 
of the U.S. political position and influence in this region by building 
up suspicion of, snd’ hostility toward, the United States in these 
countries. The second strand in its design is to enhance its own posi- 
tion and prestige through the development and extension of political, 
trade, financial, and cultural relations with the countries of Latin 
America. In a sense, the Soviet Union is trying to establish a “‘plat- 
form”? in Latin America from which it can Coach an intensified 
struggle against U.S. influence and expand its own prestige and 
weight. 

The evidence to support this conclusion is detailed in this report. 
(a) First there are the direct and overt moves taken by the Soviet 
Union and its satellites. The U.S.S.R. holds out the promise of 
expanded trade and help for the industrialization programs in the 
key Latin American countries, often with diplomatic recognition 
as an objective. The Soviet Union and the satellites are extendin 
cultural contacts between the two regions through the exchange o 
persons, exhibits, literature, art, ana films. Radio programs and 
propaganda from the bloc have doubled in the last several years. 
(b) Indirectly through the local Communist parties, the Soviet Union 
is making an effort to build its own prestige, to denigrate the United 
States, to weaken our position, and to create tensions between Latin 
America and the United States. Together these various activities 
may be viewed as a multipronged offensive by the Soviet Union; 
they are part and parcel of its psychopolitical aggression against the 
free world. While the campaign in Latin America has not made 
significant headway, it must be recognized by the United States for 
what it is: the early phases of an intensified effort by Soviet com- 
munism to achieve a position of dominant influence. 

3. The economic aspect of this offensive has gained some headway 
since it began in Latin America (and elsewhere) in 1953-54. But 
thus far its success has been limited. Conditions favorable to a 
growth in bloc economic activity include (a) persistent price- 
depressing surpluses of a number of primary commodities in certain 
Latin American countries, (6) the desire on the part of many Latin 
American countries both to increase their rat and to diversify 
their export markets geographically, and (c) their compelling need 
for more capital from external sources to support their economic 
development programs. From negligible amounts before 1954, the 
bloc has purchased nearly $700 million in primary exports in the 5 
years since that time, mainly through bilateral trade arrangements; 
imports from the bloe have reached nearly $600 million in this period. 
This trade is confined largely to Argentina, Brazil, Cuba, and 
Uruguay. It accounts for about 4 percent of the imports and exports 
of these four countries—and about 2 percent of total Latin American 
trade. Supplementing its trade arrangements, the Soviet Union has 
extended a $100 million credit to Argentina for petroleum develop- 
ment and has offered sizable credits for similar purposes to both 
Brazil and Bolivia. Satellite credits of smaller amounts have also 
been extended. 

The prospects are that trade between Latin America and the Soviet 
bloc will increase as both regions continue their economic growth. 
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However, a eer increase in the relative importance of such 
trade appears likely only if— 

(a) the bloc shows increased willingness to absorb substantial 
amounts of the persistent surpluses of primary commodities of 
countries such as ange Brazil, and Uruguay, and these 
countries overcome their reluctance to expand trade on the 
bilateral basis normally required by the bloc; and 

(6) the bloc decides to extend large-scale loans for major 
capital projects for economic development programs. 

A major loan program by the Soviet bloc seems unlikely in the 
calculable future owing to (a) bloc internal capital requirements, (6) 
the priority it places on alternative investment opportunities in the 
Middle East, South Asia, and Africa, (c) the heavy demands of its 
military program, and (d) possibly, increased levels of consumption. 
These demands upon Soviet bloc resources, however, do not rule out 
some dramatic credit proposals for industrial projects, petroleum 
development, power installations, and the like to certain countries to 
demonstrate Soviet capacity and interest, for the purpose of building 
up its long-term influence and potential. A beginning has been 
made with the Argentine credit; other proposals appear in the offing. 

4. From the standpoint of the Latin American side of this question 
of closer and expanded economic relations with the bloc, the evidence 
suggests this conclusion: Some of these countries, particularly those 
major ones with burdensome surplus commodity problems, would 
welcome a substantial increase in their export markets for these 
products. These and most others would welcome greater geographic 
diversification of their export markets to lessen their present heavy 
dependence on the U.S. market. Both objectives aoa be reached 
in some measure by the opening up of the bloc as a large market—as 
the U.S.S.R. blandly describes itself. Some Latin American coun- 
tries have no interest in such trade. Those that do, however, enter- 
tain some reluctance to expand, or to enter into, trade with the 
Soviet Union; they are more willing to trade with the satellites. 
These Latin American countries are aware that the experience of 
countries having bilateral trade arrangements with the bloc has not 
been particularly satisfactory. Moreover, they do not trust the 
U.S.S.R.; its political designs are known to them from Soviet actions 
in the international sphere and from the troublemaking subservience 
of their own Communist parties to the Soviet Union. However, 
they consider an expansion of bilateral trade with the bloc as better 
than holding and suffering with surpluses. 

As for the acceptance of loans and technical assistance from the 
bloc, the Latin Americans thus far have shown little interest. Only 
Argentina and Brazil have taken credits, and in the former case 
internal political considerations seemed the motivating influence. 
But persistent foreign exchange difficulties and the pressures for 
accelerating economic development in Brazil, Argentina, Chile, and 
elsewhere may wear down the present reluctance to go into debt to 
Russia. The keys to this question are the availability of capital 
from the industrial nations of the free world and the growth of their 
imports from Latin America. 

5. The Soviet offensive in the political and cultural spheres has 
had a significant impact, even though 17 of these 20 countries still 
withhold diplomatic recognition of the Soviet Union. Soviet prestige 
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has risen in Latin America, just as it has in the United States, Western 
Europe, and elsewhere. Soviet supremacy in rocketry, and its notable 
accomplishments in other areas of science and technology and in 
economic development, obviously impress peoples who, in these re- 
spects, are far behind. Its international political position and power 
are facts to be faced. And Soviet cultural achievements in some 
respects are notable. All these facts of Soviet accomplishment 
enhance its prestige, and also the fear of its influence. 

As this report brings out, the Soviet Union, its satellites, and the 
Communist parties in the Latin American countries endeavor to 
drive home to the peoples of Latin America the knowledge of these 
achievements and the image of the U.S.S.R. and communism as the 
embodiment of progress. In this way they have made limited head- 
way—none in some countries but considerable in others. It will 
take thoughtfully conceived and constructive action on the part of 
the United States and the other economically advanced countries of 
the free world—and on the part of the Latin American governments 
themselves—to counter this growing influence. Carrying on in the 
conventional groove is not enough. Some suggested lines of U.S. 
action are given below. 

6. The Communist parties are the local tactical forces deployed 
by the Soviet Union in its offensive against the United States in Latin 
America. With one or two exceptions, the Communist parties do 
not enjoy numerically significant support in these countries. The 
parties are not now attempting to buik up large memberships. They 
are composed of a relatively small, compact, flexible, well-trained and 
indoctrinated group of activists dedicated mainly to the infiltration 
of social, economic, and political groups and organizations. From 
such positions they work ceaselessly to foster and intensify an anti- 
United States attitude, to create tensions between the United States 
and the Latin American republics, to promote a feeling of neutralism 
there, and to instill in the minds of people in Latin America a favorable 
image of the Soviet Union. They constitute noisy, troublesome ele- 
ments which at times cause internal turmoil and tension in the rela- 
tions between certain Latin American countries and the United States. 
Their record over the last three to four decades reveals their subservi- 
ence to the international party line as laid down by the Russian Com- 
munist party. 

From the evidence at hand, the Latin American Communist parties 
are not, under normal circumstances, in any position to assume politi- 
cal power in any Latin American country. The exception to this gen- 
eral conclusion arises whenever there is a situation of political and 
economic confusion following the collapse of a dictatorial regime, with 
the new government in the hands of inexperienced and politically 
unsophisticated people. In such a situation, the Communists came 
close to seizing power in Guatemala in 1954. At present, Cuba may 
be following a similar pattern—a dramatic change in regime, a period 
of turmoil, confusion, but hope, followed by growing disillusionment 
and frustration, and Communist penetration of government. This 
situation holds danger—it can become a touch-and-go matter. Dic- 
tators may, and usually do, suppress the Communists—and the demo- 
cratic political forces, too, as a rule. But dictators are no longrun 
solution to the Communist threat. When the regime changes, and 
if democratic forces and traditions are weakened meanwhile, then the 
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ee Communist group emerges as a potentially powerful 
orce. 

7. It is unnecessary to stress the vast importance of Latin America 
to the international political position of the United States, its secur- 
ity, and its long-term economic growth. Similarly, the United States 
is vital to the countries of Latin America for their national security, 
their economic well-being, and their aspirations for future growth 
and higher standards of living. Despite the many differences between 
them and us, the fact of overriding importance is our mutual interest 
in the prosperity, stability, and well-being of all members of the Or- 
ganization of American States. 

This mutual interest, however, has not prevented tensions from 
developing between the Latin American countries and the United 
States which, we must recognize, are basically not the product of 
Communist troublemaking. In varying forms and degrees these 
a have their origin in differences in (a) temperament and out- 
ook, (6) social and cultural patterns, and (c) political behavior. 
Poverty and economic weakness on one side, wealth and economic 
strength on the other, add to the difficulties and tensions. The Com- 
munists simply exploit and intensify these fundamental problems. 

As many Latin Americans view it, and with some justice, these 
problems are made needlessly difficult by certain traditional attitudes 
of the United States. This view may be summarized as follows: 
Politically we “take them for granted” and concentrate our attentions 
on Europe and increasingly on Asia and the Middle East. We have 
been generous in our economic aid to others, but grudging toward 
. Latin America. This suggests a lack of interest in their social prob- 
lems and their aspirations. They have not received the attention 
and the help that mutual interest should impel us to give and which 
mutual interest leads them to expect. 

Actually, the difficult economic, social, and political problems of 
Latin America have not been given sufficient attention and under- 
standing by the United States. The Latin American region is bur- 
dened with serious problems of poverty, illiteracy, ill-health, and in- 
stability. There is much more that they should do and can do to 
help themselves; and there is much more that the United States should 
do and can do to help them. The present Communist activity in 
Latin America only makes more urgent the shift in foreign policy 
emphasis which this country should have made long ago in the best 
interests of both the Latin Americans and ourselves. A good beginning 
was made in the 1930’s and during World War II. But since then 
attention to Latin America has declined—both in absolute and relative 
terms. 

RECOMMENDATIONS: POLITICAL 


The basic recommendation of this report in the political area follows 
from what has been said above: the political approach of this country 
to the Latin American countries needs reorientation. In recent years 
a number of authoritative sources have stressed this need for a change 
in outlook and emphasis. Some changes have been made. The fact 
remains, however, that both in Congress and in the executive branch 
the tendency prevails to look upon Latin America as a region of sub- 
ordinate interest that can be taken for granted while we devote our 
main interest and energies to Europefand]Asia. 
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U.S. policy and approach must break with this complacent tradition 
in its Latin American affairs. Not that we should pay less attention 
to Europe, or to Asia, or to other areas of vital importance, but we 
should pay more attention to the problems and the promise of Latin 
America. We need to frame both policy and approach to the future, 
to the longrun emerging big power status of this region. In area 
and population it exceeds the United States. Its annual rate of 
population growth surpasses that of any other region of the world and 
exceeds our 1.8 percent by a substantial margin. In untapped natural 
resources it probably leads the Western World. This is a region of 
promise and growing power. 

In recognition of this we propose that the Department of State seek 
ways and means to handle more effectively United States-Latin 
American relations over the long term. There is need for a larger 
and more permanent corps of specialists in this area, thoroughly 
grounded in the longrun trends in the political, economic, and social 
patterns of the countries of Latin America. Preoccupation with, and 
expert knowledge of, the current situation is not enough for the 
thoughtful guidance of policy. Yet the present practice of rotating 
foreign service personnel tends to limit interest to the shortrun and to 
current operating problems. A greater measure of regional speciali- 
zation would improve intelligence with respect to Latin American 
affairs, reduce the unnecessary surprises which policy at times en- 
counters, and provide the organizational backstop for the shift in 
emphasis and approach to this region. 

As a further step in improving understanding of United States-Latin 
American relations, the present programs of student and professorial . 
exchanges should be greatly caphartell Special emphasis should be 
placed on bringing Latin American scholars to the United States for 
teaching in universities in this country. This exchange should involve 
cooperative arrangements between the Department of State and 
universities here to expand academic programs in Latin American 
studies, to help train specialists in this field. In connection with 
the exchange program, present legislation restricting the entry of 
former Communists should be reviewed; many former Communists 
are now stanch anti-Communists. 

In the past, the United States has exerted pressure on Latin Ameri- 
can governments on the question of diplomatic recognition of the 
U.S.S.R. The United States urged recognition during World War II 
and has cautioned against it on occasion since then. This is a matter 
for each of the Latin American governments to decide for itself. 


RECOMMENDATIONS: ECONOMIC 


As noted briefly in this report, the Latin American countries are 
troubled with a range of economic problems characteristic of the less 
developed economies. Most of them are undertaking programs of 
economic development. In view of the importance of this region 
to the future political and economic position of the United States, 
this country should expand its efforts to help Latin American growth 
and to foster a greater measure of economic stability. This is a 
matter of mutual interest—their growth and prosperity benefits us 
as it obviously does them. Therefore, as part of the larger and more 
permanent corps of specialists in the State Department, proposed 
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above, there should be an economic policy group concerned with the 
longrun economic problems of Latin America and with the appro- 
priate policy measures essential to acceleration of growth, expansion 
of trade, and economic stabilization. 

Again, a change in attitude and outlook is needed. The United 
States has taken a somewhat grudging view of Latin American 
requirements for its growth programs. The prolonged resistance to a 
hemisphere development bank is evidence of this. There has been 
too —_— a tendency to regard their economic growth as mainly a 
responsibility of U.S. private investment. These investments are of 
great importance, but in this era of “developmental programing” the 
private flow of capital is inadequate in volume and may bypass 
certain areas of need. 

Therefore, the United States should give energetic support to the 
Inter-American Development Bank and be prepared to increase 
substantially its resources as needed for prudent expansion. Both 
the policies and the operations of the Development Loan Fund and 
the Expert Snicanh Bank should be reviewed for purposes of increasin 
their role in the development of Latin American countries. It shoal 
be emphasized that the longrun growth prospects of this region are 
more favorable than are those of many other underdeveloped countries. 
The commitment of substantial resources to Latin America carries 
much less risk than we find elsewhere. 

As raw material exporters, many of the Latin American coun- 
tries periodically face serious balance-of-payments problems. Some 
of these stem from unsound domestic policies, others from external 
sources. The temporary foreign exchange deficits, due mainly to 
price changes, could be more effectively handled by the International 
Monetary Fund if the resources of this international agency were 
greatly increased (over and above the recent addition) and if member 
country drawing rights were liberalized. We urge an examination of 
this method of easing the balance-of-payments problems of these (and 
other) countries. 

We urge continued support for the establishment of the Central 
American customs union, or common market, in order to foster a 
growing, viable economy for this region. Other moves to establish 
customs unions, by the seven countries in southern South America and 
by the Aridean countries, should get sympathetic consideration. An 
extension of markets is vital to economic growth. At the same time, 
the United States should exert its influence to urge such arrangements 
away from economic isolationism. In this connection, the United 
States should use its influence to assure that the European Common 
Market does not damage Latin America’s important export trade 
with Europe. Perhaps the best vehicle for such influence is a forth- 
right policy of freer international trade on our part. 

To further the technical skills essential to economic growth, it would 
be advisable to consider establishing vocational traiming centers in 
Latin America, using skilled personnel and facilities of U.S. business 
in these countries. Such centers might be set up under contract be- 
tween the U.S. Government and these firms (with the concurrence of 
the host government), with payments to be made from funds generated 
by the sale of surplus commodities. Training should range from man- 
ual skills through executive training. Under such a program the 
wealth of experience that U.S. business firms have had with the train- 
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ing of their own people in this country could be made available to the 
developing countries of Latin America. As part of this training effort, 
it would be desirable to expand greatly the number of Latin American 
industrial, business, financial, and labor groups visiting the United 
States to study U.S. methods and attitudes in the conduct of business. 
In effect, this is a proposal for a cooperative government-business 
productivity program. 

In view of the importance of the U.S. market to Latin American 
exports, this country must carefully assess the economic and political 
effects of adding to present tariffs and quotas. Insofar as practicable, 
steps should be taken to liberalize trade relations, in the interest of 
long-term U.S. growth, Latin American growth, and amicable political 
relations. U.S. trade policy also needs to take into account the 
prospects for Latin American-Soviet bloc trade. The report notes 
that this trade can be expected to expand somewhat in the normal 
course of events. Such expansion should not be discouraged by the 
United States; the Latin American countries require larger export 
markets. However, it is to our interest and to theirs that trade with 
the bloc be kept marginal in significance. This can be best accom- 
plished by assuring an expanding free world market for the exports of 
the Latin American countries. 


OTHER PROPOSALS 


Latin American labor unions constitute one of the political power 
forces in many of the Latin American countries. As the report brings 
out, the Communists are working hard to infiltrate these organizations. 
The free trade unions are handicapped by inadequate funds in their 
efforts to fight the Communists. This is an area in which the U.S. 
trade unions can play an effective role in support of the free trade 
union groups. The AFL-CIO gives financial and technical assistance 
at present to these groups. It is essential that this support be in- 
creased, from the U.S. unions, from religious sources in support of those 
unions sponsored by religious orders, and from other private sources. 

The U.S. public is inadequately informed about Latin American 
affairs; U.S. press coverage is limited. Press interest is generally 
aroused only when a political crisis occurs. Because of the growing 
and vital importance of Latin America, it is desirable that the U.S. 
press review its policy and take steps to increase and improve its 
news coverage and to avail itself more fully of the existing press 
services covering this region. 

For many years this Government has undertaken a program of 
technical assistance in Latin America, with highly beneficial results. 
In view of the growing pressures in this region, it is recommended 
that the U.S. Government be prepared to expand this program materi- 
ally in the fields of health, education, and training, in response to the 
requirements as set forth by these countries. 

he proposals set forth in this report cover a wide range of matters. 
They call for a reorientation of U.S. attitudes and policies toward 
the republics of Latin America, for further support of the economic 
growth aspirations in the area, and for closer cultural ties. If carried 
out, such proposals would help ameliorate the conditions—poverty, 
illiteracy, ill health, and restricted opportunity—on which communism 


breeds. The amelioration of these conditions is desirable in any case, 
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quite apart from any Communist threat. It is in the common interest 
of the United States and of the republics of Latin America that their 
social and political fabrics be strengthened and living standards im- 
proved. As members of a community of nations within the Organ- 
ization of American States, the common interest dictates increased 
effort on our part, as well as greater effort and responsibility on their 
part, to achieve this strengthening and improvement. The attain- 
ment of these objectives would hel, frustrate Communist designs in 
Latin America and in the free world as a whole. 


Cuapter I. BackGROUND oF COMMUNISM IN LATIN AMERICA 
I. INTRODUCTION 


Communist activities in Latin America, the United States, and in 
the rest of the free world form a pattern of complex design which is 
intended to establish the eventual supremacy of communism in world 
affairs. In discussing the outcome of the conflict between communism 
and the free world, Mr. Khrushchev said, ‘‘We will bury you.” The 
issue is clear as the Communists see it, although Mr. Khrushchev in 
his recent visit to the United States toned down the burial theme. 
In their efforts to achieve eventual domination, the leaders of inter- 
national communism seem clearly to follow the strategy of “‘protracted 
conflict.” They want peace in their own domain but trouble and 
turmoil elsewhere. They work at this with an intensity and with the 
tactics which suit the time and place. Latin America is by no means 
the most promising sphere in which they work. But their activities 
in this vast region fit into their longrun objective. They are waging 
a ceaseless psychopolitical conflict against the United States in this 
region and against the traditions and national interests of the countries 
there. This is a campaign in the cold war. No amount of Soviet 
protesting for a “thaw” and for “peaceful competition” can obscure 
the fact that their activities in Latin America are part and parcel of 
a continuing and multipronged offensive of communism against the 
free world. 


II. EARLY COMMUNIST ORGANIZATION IN LATIN AMERICA 


As a backdrop to recent and present Communist activities in Latin 
America, a sketch of the Communist movement in this area over 
several decades is in order. Communist parties had made their ap- 
pearance in many Latin American countries by the early 1920’s, fol- 
lowing in most cases closely upon the heels of the party founded in the 
United States. By the early 1930’s there was, in every Latin Ameri- 
can country, a Communist Party affiliated with, and taking orders 
from, the Comintern. These parties drew membership from one or 
more indigenous radical groups which had formed well before the 
Russian revolution. Left wing and moderate socialists, anarchists, 
syndicalists, agrarian and other reformers, joined with, or lost mem- 
bers to, the newly established Communist parties. 

From the beginning of their organizational periods, these parties 
received direction, instruction, and financial aid from foreign sources. 
The U.S. Communist Party played a part in developing and directing 
the parties in the Caribbean area. Czech, French, fein, and other 
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foreign agents of international communism were important in shaping 
the parties in the rest of Latin America. From the beginning, certain 
Latin American Communist leaders were brought into the Comintern 
apparatus, largely to serve as links between the separate parties, the 
regional apparatus, and the Comintern. 

he Soviet Union and its international apparatus, the Comintern, 
attracted many adherents who looked upon the Russian revolution as 
a dramatic means of liberating the Russian people from czarist 
oppression. Many of the Latin American radicals viewed this revo- 
lution as the beginning of many others designed to free people, their 
own included, from oppression and backwardness wherever it was. 
With the emergence of the authoritarian nature of international 
communism, many of the traditional Latin American socialists and 
other radicals separated themselves from the Communists. The 
Comintern’s 21 points, laying down doctrine, tactics, line of command, 
and the party name, revealed clearly the “Made in Russia” label on 
the Comintern product. The mainstream of indigenous Latin 
American radicalism thus pursued its own course or courses, while 
communism as a numerically minor political party developed as the 
dictates of the Comintern willed. 

This distinction between Communists and non-Communists in 
Latin American radical political groups is important. Their eco- 
nomic, social, and political programs overlap at points; at times they 
face the same adversaries ead: make common cause; and political 
expediency at times prompts them to form temporary coalitions. 
Some of their leadership at one time or another has been in both 
camps. But whatever the surface similarities may be, the Communist 
and non-Communist radical political groups, and of course the liberal 
groups, must be distinguished. The Communists serve the inter- 
national apparatus and regard some of the indigenous, national groups 
as more dangerous to their designs than the conservative groups or 
the dictators. The fight between the Communists and their rivals 
has intensified since the establishment of Communist parties three to 
four decades ago, despite the present Communist “unity” slogan. 
It is the hardy nationalism of the indigenous radical groups and the 

reponderance of the liberal and the conservative groups which have 
imited the Communist parties to splinter proportions throughout 
their history. But the splinters are generally well-organized, in- 
doctrinated, and indefatigable; therefore, they are dangerous. 

From the beginning the Communist groups in Latin America have 
endeavored to saaiee the trade unions; this has been a primary target 
throughout the period. In the 1920’s, the Comintern organized the 
Red International of Labor Unions as the means of promoting Com- 
munist unions and dominating the non-Communist unions. Some of 
the existing unions joined this organization; most of them did not; 
and others were wrecked by the bitter dispute over the issue of 
joining or staying out. Again the RILU, like the Comintern’s 21 
points, clearly demonstrated the design of international communism 
to control the national organizations in the interest of the Soviet 
Union. For a period of years in the late 1920’s and early 1930’s, 
Communist parties followed the policy of dual unionism in an effort 
to wreck the non-Communist unions. In general they failed and the 
attempt was eventually abandoned in the era of ‘popular fronts.”’ 
In this period and since, the Communist Party OF has been to 
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infiltrate the trade unions, to dominate if possible the national federa- 
tions, to strengthen the influence of the Communist World Federation 
of Trade Unions in Latin America, and to weaken the free trade union 
movement. 

Since their establishment in Latin America, Communist parties 
have had a highly varied political and legal experience. Because of 
the diversity of political conditions and policies among these countries, 
only the most general outline can be traced in this background dis- 
cussion. For most of their histories in most of the countries, the 
Communist Party has been illegal. Uruguay is the principal excep- 
tion. But though legal here, the party has never made headway in 
this progressive country; at the height of its influence in 1946 it polled 
about 10 percent of the vote. 

In many of these countries the status of the party has changed 
drastically. Beginning with a legal status its disruptive opposition 
tactics have usually: brought it an official ban as a political party. 
Illegal status in this sense does not necessarily prevent its other oper- 
ations, such as publishing papers and periodicals and conducting trade 
union activities. Frequently, of course, these other activities are 
suppressed and the leaders are jailed. Often the party gets around 
an official ban by the adoption of a new name. Even when the party 
has been declared illegal—as it now is in most Latin American coun- 
tries—the evidence cembinatrilee that it continues to operate, to 
maintain contact with the international apparatus, and to follow the 
international party line. 

As the extreme leftwing political group, the Communist parties in 
these countries have displayed an extraordinary capacity to shift 
political allegiance. At times they are the most bitter of the left- 
wing opponents of the regimes in power. At other times, especially 
in the late 1930’s and during World War II, the Communist parties 
worked closely with other political groups, abandoning for the time 
the role of the opposition. They have at times made deals with dic- 
tators and joined them in the suppression of the liberal political ele- 
ments in the countries in question. At one time or another the 
Communists have supported the regimes of Batista, Peron, and other 
dictators, even Trujillo, when both sides deemed it advantageous. 
Even though the dictators cut them down when their usefulness ended 
or they became too strong, this opportunistic collaboration enabled 
the Communists to penetrate more deeply, and frequently to under- 
mine the indigenous radical and liberal groups. 

Collaboration with dictatorships led to another manifestation of 
Communist opportunism—“dual communism.” The party would 
split, with one faction supporting the dictatorship, the other going 
underground in opposition, both with the blessing of the Comintern. 
This occurred in a number of countries, including Venezuela, Cuba, 
eae and Peru. 

hroughout their history the Communist parties in Latin America 
have stridently played the “‘anti-imperialist’”’theme. In the early 
years this was directed against the United States and Great Britain. 
After the German attack on the Soviet Union in 1941 this propaganda 
line was dropped—both Britain and the United States were embraced 
as allies of the U.S.S.R. But in the postwar period it was resumed 
with even greater intensity and directed most specifically against the 
United States. Thus the Latin American Communists assumed their 
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part in the cold war, attempting to engender an attitude of “neutral- 
ity” throughout this region by playing upon the resentments, fears, 
and suspicions held by some groups in these countries toward the 
United States. 

In carrying out their anti-U.S. campaign, the Communists assume 
the role of nationalists in the service of nationalism. Anti-U.S. 
and pro-national feeling is not of Communist origin. It goes back a 
long way and in varying degrees it is shared by a great many Latin 
Americans. In different ways and for different reasons, they feel a 
grievance against the United States—in a sense we have done too 
much to them and not enough for them. American business interests 
are strong in many of these countries and this they interpret as 
“exploitation.” All of these countries are heavily dependent on the 
United States and the industrial nations of Europe for export markets 
and for goods; the capital they need for growth comes mainly from 
the United States. These conditions they feel to be the attributes of 
“colonial economies,’ and this makes them sensitive. Business 
policies and U.S. Government policies frequently affront their sense 
of sovereignty. Some of them have closer ties to Europe than to the 
United States; this is particularly true of Argentina. U.S. political 
and economic influence therefore engenders resentment. The United 
States is big, powerful, rich, and somewhat oppressively close. A 
strong and sensitive nationalism grows up in such a context, as it did 
much earlier in the United States vis-a-vis Great Britain. The Com- 
munists assiduously exploit this Latin American nationalism in order 
to intensify the anti-U.S. feeling and further the Soviet cold war 
objectives. 


III. LATIN AMERICAN COMMUNISM AND THE SOVIET LINE 


The Latin American Communists have sometimes been described 
as ‘‘agrarian’’ or “social” reformers and as nationalist groups dedicated 
to the betterment of conditions in their countries. By identifying 
themselves with reform movements and by taking up an extreme 
“nationalist”’ (i.e., anti-United States) position, the Communists have 
sought to disguise their basic allegiance. The history of communism 
in Latin America, and in the United States as well, shows clearly a 
pattern of subservience to the international apparatus serving the 
interests of the Soviet Union, despite some manifestation of national 
differences, rivalries, and antagonisms among the different parties. 

In the early 1920’s the Comintern sought to create a worldwide 
revolutionary political party under its discipline and doctrine. The 
parties in Latin America and elsewhere had to submit to the 21 points 
as a condition for affiliation with the Comintern. This they did, 
thereby alienating most of the indigenous leftwing groups. 

Late in the 1920’s the Latin American parties were racked by the 

eat struggle between Stalin and Trotsky for the control of the Soviet 

nion and the international apparatus. Some of the parties split, 
particularly in Cuba and Chile, over this issue, with personal rivalries 
among party leaders adding to the clamor and confusion. Although 
factionalism did not disappear entirely, the Stalinists in the parties 
took over control. The Latin American experience in general mirrored 
the experience of the parties in the United States, Europe, and Asia. 
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The Comintern again called the tune in the early 1930’s when the 
Latin American parties, like those elsewhere, isolated themselves from 
other leftwing groups. They established their own trade union move- 
ment, affiliating the unions with the Comintern’s Red International 
of Labor Unions, and on a continental basis with the Confederacion 
Sindical Latino Americana. This period was marked by violent 
Communist attacks on the socialists, liberals, and reformist groups 
generally. 

When the Soviet Union sensed the great danger of the Nazi move- 
ment to its security and existence, the Comintern shifted the line 
again, this time in favor of the Popular Front. The Latin American 
parties obediently fell in step, reversed their previous positions, 
and sought collaboration with the moderates, with Batista, with 
Vargas, and with governments and parties in power in all the countries. 
The Comintern dissolved the Red International of Labor Unions, 
ordered the dissolution of the Communist trade unions in Latin 
America and elsewhere, and sought collaboration with the Socialist- 
controlled International Federation of Trade Unions. This new line 
ex the Communists a political importance they had not previously 

ad, 

An abrupt change in line occurred again, with the 1939 signing of 
the Soviet-Nazi pact, which set the stage for the German invasion of 
Poland and World War II. The line called for a tolerant view of the 
German position and bitter attacks on the allied “imperialists.” As 
it did elsewhere, the Soviet-Nazi pact cost the Latin American parties 
heavily in membership and prestige. 

With the Nazi attack on the Soviet Union in 1941, the Latin Ameri- 
can Communists, like those in the United States and elsewhere, 
became “June 21 patriots.” For them Great Britain, France, and 
the United States suddenly became the democratic allies of that 
“oreat democracy,” the Soviet Union. Latin American Communists 
became “more regal than the King” in their advocacy of unity to 
fight the war. In some countries they changed the party name. 
They gained their greatest prestige and influence during the war 
years; their parties were legalized in most countries and tolerated 
in the rest. In nine of the countries they had members in the national 
legislatures and in 1946 were well represented in the Cabinet of Chile. 
During this period diplomatic recognition was widely granted to the 
U.S.S.R. This acceptance of the Communists internally and the 
recognition of the U.S.S.R. were strongly urged upon the Latin 
American governments by the United States in the interest of wartime 
unity. 

International communism changed lines again soon after the war. 
The cold war was taking shape. Accordingly, the Latin American 
Communist parties turned violently against the United States and 
against governments and groups friendly to the United States. This 
switch partly accounted for the heavy loss in political and popular 
influence by the Communists. 

Again in step with the international apparatus, the Latin American 
Communists participated in the “peace” drives of recent years. They 
assailed the United States for its role in the Korean war and parroted 
the “‘germ warfare” story. The Russian suppression of the 1956 
Hungarian revolt caused heavy defection in the Communist ranks, 
but the hard core obediently followed the Soviet line. On all the 
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twists and turns of Soviet policy and propaganda in the cold war, 
the Latin American Communists faithfully go along. Under the 
“nationalist”? cloak they rail at U.S. “interventionism” in Latin 
American affairs, at the “imperialist’”’ designs of the United States. 
Yet the record shows them to be the instruments of Russian inter- 
vention in Latin American affairs, working in the interest of Russian 
Communist imperialism and the longrun ruin of Latin American 
nationalism. 


IV. THE PATTERN OF COMMUNIST STRATEGY 


Chaotic and varied as their developments have been, the Communis- 
parties in Latin America have established a general pattern of purt 
pose and behavior, the main elements of which may be summarized 
as background to present Soviet actions and designs in this region. 

A. The Communists seek constantly to exploit and exacerbate 
the social, economic, and political difficulties facing the countries of 
Latin America. They seek no constructive solutions to these prob- 
lems within the framework of free political and social institutions. 
In various ways they frequently frustrate such solutions, not avowedly 
but by deception. They foster turmoil and instability, yet to date 
they have lacked the strength to capitalize on these conditions in the 
sense of taking over. The Communists have not created the condi- 
tions which make for poverty, unrest, and instability; these antedate 
the Communist movement. But the Communists exploit these con- 
ditions to keep the Latin American pot boiling. 

B. The Communists work ceaselessly to disrupt, discredit, or sub- 
vert groups and organizations which stand in their way. Thus, they 
attempt to weaken the free trade union movements in these countries, 
to discredit the leadership, and to subvert the organizations through 
infiltration. Similarly they attempt to discredit political parties and 
leaders opposed to their designs and influence. Failing this they 
seek to infiltrate. They have allied themselves with dictators to 
help smash democratic organizations and groups. Just as easily 
they have turned on dictators to help smash or undermine their 
power. Even in periods of “collaboration,”’ such as the late 1930’s 
and after the Soviets were in World War II, the Communists con- 
tinued their attempts to weaken political and social organizations 
opposed to their ultimate aims. Their purpose is to weaken and 
divide the opposition and to exploit these weaknesses and divisions. 

C. Throughout their history, the Latin American Communists 
have trained their heaviest guns on the indigenous, non-Communist 
radical and reform groups. The radical groups, and the more moder- 
ate reform groups, are the formidable opponents and the main obstacle 
to the strengthening of communism. 

D. Over the course of three or four decades the Communist parties, 
in general, have not established deep or widespread support among 
the public. The indigenous radical and reform groups are far more 
compatible with the nationalist feelings and traditions of the peoples 
of Latin America. Communist influence is greater in those countries 
and in those periods in which indigenous reform movements are weak. 
Communist influence tends to increase also in the periods of collapsin 
dictatorial regimes. The recent demise of the regimes of Batista an 
Pérez Jimenez are cases in point. Such influence as the Communists 
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gain in these periods is due less to their popular support than to their 
tight and disciplined organization. At periods in the past the Com- 
munists sought wide membership and popular support; generally 
they had little success. The present emphasis is on the maintenance 
of small well-knit cadres of activists who are prepared to capitalize 
on whatever breaks may come their way. 

E. Throughout their history the Communists have played on the 
Latin American fear and resentment of foreign influence in their 
political and economic affairs. This Latin erican attitude is 
complex; there is a mixture of fear, envy, respect, admiration, hos- 
tility, and disappointment in their attitude toward the United States 
and in lesser measure toward the other western industrial nations. 
From the beginning the Communists capitalized on this attitude 
by playing up the anti-imperialist, anti-Yanqui theme. At times 
they have overplayed this line, as they did in the postwar years. 
Again, the Communists did not invent this issue; the “colossus of 
the north” troubled the Latin Americans long before the Communists 
made their appearance. But their line has sharpened the issue and 
they have made it now a part of cold-war tactics. 

F. As part of this anti-U.S. line, the Communists have in the course 
of time shifted stridently toward “nationalism.” As “‘nationalists’’ 
they oppose foreign investment as an “instrument of imperialism,” 
they oppose (e.g., in Brazil) the development of petroleum and other 
natural resources by private foreign capital as exploitation, they 
oppose efforts by the United States and the international financial 
agencies to stabilize monetary and fiscal affairs as internal inter- 
vention. In all of this they touch a sympathetic note in the Latin 
American attitude. 

G. As noted above, the dominant element in the pattern of Com- 
munist activity in Latin America is its subservience to the inter- 
national apparatus as ruled by the Soviet Union. This is well under- 
stood by the perceptive Latin Americans and constitutes the great 
obstacle to Communist influence and Communist efforts to drive a 
wedge between Latin America and the United States. 


V. CONDITIONS FAVORABLE TO COMMUNIST ACTIVITY 


During this century some far-reaching changes have occurred in 
Latin American social, political, and economic life. In a real sense 
revolutionary movements are changing in varying degrees the tradi- 
tional patterns. At the turn of the century the region was economi- 
cally backward, the people in general were poor and oppressed, 
illiteracy and ill-health were widespread. Political power rested in 
the hands of the established and wealthy landowning groups, and 
revolution was in the air. In some countries large racial groups 
lacked integration into the economic, social, and political affairs of 
their countries—a condition which persists, for example, in some 
Andean regions. Revolution came early in such countries as Uru- 
guay and Mexico, and in varying degrees far-reaching changes are 
occurring in most of the countries of this great region. The unrest, 
the discontent, the spirit of revolt, and the aspiration for better 
conditions of life, produced the indigenous revolutionary movements. 
The Communists have sought to extend their influence in such a 
milieu and to take over or aes these indigenous movements, 
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By the standards of the industrial nations, the Latin American 
countries are poor (see chart I), although there are vast differences 
among them. Estimates of per capita output in 1957 for a number of 
countries are: Venezuela $1,000, Uruguay $500, Brazil $170, Bolivia 
$70. For all Latin American countries the average was about $270, 
in contrast to the U.S. average of $2,570, and Western Europe $800. 
The region as a whole is predominantly agricultural, much of it back- 
ward and some of it feudal; but the range from “European” Argentina 
to “Indian” Ecuador is vast. 


CHart I 


LATIN AMERICA’S POPULATION AND OUTPUT 
AN INTERNATIONAL COMPARISON, 1957 
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Industrialization is making rapid headway in many places, pro- 
ducing great urban concentrations. Industrial wages are low, and 
other wage rates still lower. Compared with a generation ago the 
real income of the area has increased, and that of the industrial work- 
ing force has led the way. But progress is slow; poverty is widespread; 
and the realization is spreading that better standards can be achieved. 

The combination of poverty, aspiration to better things, and impa- 
tience with slow progress produces discontent which the Communists 
exploit to their own advantage. These elements are negligible as a 

litical influence in relatively prosperous Uruguay. On the other 

and, in Brazil and Chile poverty and unrest provide a fertile field 
for the spread of Communist influence. But poverty alone is not the 
decisive element in the social environment. Some of the educated, 
politically conscious middle class are attracted by the promises of the 
Communists for a quick method of eradicating illiteracy and disease, 
for accelerating economic development and raising living standards. 
The Communists draw members from many income ranks, and per- 
haps relatively more from the middle than from the lower ranks. 
Poverty and discontent create a receptive attitude toward any pro- 
gram and promises. Almost all homegrown alternatives to commu- 
nism have commanded great popular support, as witness the success of 
Peron and Vargas. But in the absence of indigenous programs that 
promise a better deal in life, Communist blandishments carry appeal 
and give the party a measure of prestige and strength. 

A realignment of social and economic classes has marked the revolu- 
tionary transformation under way in Latin America. In some 
countries, such as Mexico, agrarian reform has curbed the political 
and social importance of the landowning group. The appeal of 
agrarian reform among the campesinos is evident in Cuba at present. 
In other places, such as Peru and Ecuador, land tenure has changed 
scarcely at all, but the pressures are building up for some measure of 
redistribution. 

With industrialization, other changes are taking place. The urban 
middle class and the industrial wage-earning groups have gained 
great political influence. The center of ean power has shifted, 
only slightly in some countries but heavily in others, away from the 
traditional landed aristocracy. Such changes are disruptive of 
ancient social patterns and lead to unrest, class conflict, and a “stirring 
up” of the people. Here again, the Communists take what advantage 
ar can of the tensions that accompany change and conflict. 

he emerging political forces in Latin American countries have 
spawned a diversity of political parties centered on reformist programs 
but more often on popular political leaders. Political stability is 
traditionally the rule in Uruguay where democratic parties have long 
prevailed. But splinter political parties are characteristic of much 
of the rest of Latin America where elections must usually be won by 
coalitions. Coalition governments everywhere are notoriously un- 
stable and ineffective, and Latin America is no exception. The 
Communists at times gain advantages in this somewhat chaotic 
political context. Their support of a given coalition might ae 
election, thus enhancing their influence out of all proportion to their 
minor numerical weight. Such political maneuvering is not unknown 
in the United States but the 2-party system stifles it; in the 22-party 
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“system’’ in, say, Chile, the Communists play the coalition game for 
all it is worth. 

The changing social and political patterns, the growing indus- 
trialization, and the unrest bred of widespread poverty all feed into a 
growing nationalism among the Latin American countries. This 
nationalism has been fanned by the fact and fear of U.S. intervention 
and influence in their domestic affairs. The anti-imperialist and anti- 
Yanqui feeling is one facet of this nationalism. From the beginnin 
the Communists have seized upon this feeling and fear; they are shri 
‘nationalists.”” The measure of their influence is difficult to gage. 
It seems clear that they, together with ultraconservative nationalists 
in Brazil (and until recently Argentina), have made foreign develop- 
ment of the petroleum resources politically impossible. There and 
elsewhere they have campaigned against foreign business investments 
which they regard as the means of making Latin America a ‘colony 
of American capital.” As already observed, this alignment on the 
side of extreme nationalism has won them some popular support. 

Playing the nationalist game has also probably advanced their aims 
in other ways. They have undoubtedly retarded the rate of economic 
development by opposing foreign development of the natural resource 
base in some of the Latin American countries. In the name of 
nationalism they throw their weight behind measures which discourage 
the movement of foreign capital and subsidiaries to Latin America. 
In this they often ally themselves with conservative groups which, for 
their own reasons, look with disfavor on industrialization or on foreign 
competition. Poverty affords the Communists a fertile field in which 
to work. In the name of nationalism they help perpetuate the condi- 
tions which further their own designs and those of the Soviet Union. 

In short, the widespread poverty, the discontent, restlessness, 
aspirations, and frustrations, the political and social changes, the 
drive for economic development, and the touchy nationalism combine 
to create an environment with tensions which the Communists attempt 
to exploit. An assessment of their results is difficult to make. For 
all their efforts they enjoy little popular support, now much less than 
in the period 1945-46, or in the late 1930’s. To many, perhaps most, 
of the perceptive Latin Americans they constitute no serious political 
threat. In fact, they might have a certain nuisance value from the 
standpoint of U.S.-Latin American relations. This certainly seems 
true: under normal circumstances the Communists lack the numerical 
strength to rule. A political takeover would expose them to the 
hazards of ruling an intractable people, wherever they might by 
default take power. They nearly took over in Guatemala in 1954 
and Cuba might be touch and go this year, both being the abnormal 
situations most advantageous to Communist rule. 

Nevertheless, the environmental conditions sketched in this section 
give the Communists an influence far out of proportion to their 
numbers. These conditions are conducive to trouble and turmoil, 
with or without the presence of a professional troublemaking splinter. 
The Communist splinter is adept at stirring up trouble, or at aggravat- 
ing it when someone else stirs it up. This was demonstrated in Cerates 
in May 1958, and again at present in Cuba. The list of examples is 
long. While the direct intervention of the Soviet Union in egging on 
the local parties is difficult to establish, the U.S.S.R. radio and other 
propaganda media clearly support and foster the troublemaking moves. 
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Communist influence takes other forms. As experience in both 
the United States and Latin America indicates, the Communists 
have a well-developed technique of infiltration and front-organization 
manipulation. Student groups, teachers organizations, writers and 
artists, peace groups, trade unions, cultural organizations, and the 
press and radio are prime targets. In this work they attempt to shape 
the attitudes of particular groups and the intellectual climate. The 
conditions sketched in this section tend to make some members of 
these groups receptive, just as troubled conditions in the United 
States during the 1930’s made many here receptive to the Communist 
line. Very likely, most of these efforts are wasted; the dominant 
quality in the Latin American temperament—a spirited individual- 
ism—makes the acceptance and viability of communism most im- 
probable. Yet this quality gives sanction to the spirit of revolt— 
against political and social oppression at home, against U.S. political 
and economic influence, and in the end against any Communist 
domination itself. But since the latter is remote, while the United 
States is oppressively close and large, the Communists can play this 
game against the United States and gain from whatever tensions it 
causes in United States-Latin American relations. 

On the other side of the coin, the forces retarding Communist 
political influence in Latin America are powerful. Chief among these 
are the intense individualism of the Latin American people, their 
repugnance for any foreign intervention in their own affairs, their 
growing awareness of the deadly conflict between the free world and 
communism, the influence of the church, and the dominance of the 
rural sector. The responsible leaders in Latin America who under- 
stand the Soviet strategy and the issue involved, realize the potential 
danger to themselves of the local Communists as Soviet agents. 


VI. CONCLUDING COMMENTS: THE SOVIET MISSION 


From the inception of the Communist movement in Latin America 
(and in the United States and elsewhere) the Soviet Union has been 
the dominating influence. But until Stalin secured his own position 
in the Soviet Union, the Latin American parties were scarcely more 
than noisy, quarrelsome revolutionary groups going nowhere in par- 
ticular. They seemed at best to have played a minor part in the 
Comintern’s plans. It is known that Stalin had scarcely anything 
but contempt for most of the parties and leaders outside the Soviet 
Union. When he saw it on: to his own purposes, he sacked them 
if necessary, or followed policies which disrupted them, such as the 
signing of the Soviet-Nazi pact in 1939. The parties in Latin America 
were only part of the tail of Stalin’s kite. They went along, did his 
bidding, but played no important role except that of troublemaker 
in a remote part of the “imperialist camp.” 

It was in the popular-front period that the Communist parties in 
Latin America, the United States, and particularly in Europe, were 
called upon to serve an important mission for the Soviet Union—to 
mobilize support for it against the threat of Nazi Germany. Again, 
with the German attack on Russia in 1941, the parties gave their full 


measure of support to the Soviet Union and to her temporary wartime 
allies. 
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With the advent of the cold war, events suggest that the Soviet 
Union has attached a new importance to the Communist parties in 
Latin America. One part of the Soviet Union mission in this region 
is to “neutralize” it, to draw it away from the United States, and to 
create a favorable image of the Soviet Union as a progressive, peaceful, 
and friendly nation dedicated to shielding iteelf and other ‘‘peace 
loving” nations from the imperialist designs of the United States. 
To fight the United States in a cold-war campaign the Soviets must 
have a position in the terrain in which our influence is paramount. 
Soviet Union offers of trade, credits, and technical assistance, its 
efforts to reestablish diplomatic relations with the 17 Latin American 
countries withholding recognition, and its varied cultural exchange 
arrangements, are part of the pattern of cold-war strategy. Another 
part is the barrage of anti-U.S. propaganda in radio and press directed 
to the Latin American countries. 

The local parties faithfully play the propaganda line of the Soviet 
Union. They help arrange for the exchange of persons under the 
cultural programs. And they are busy forming front organizations 
to spread the word and the image. Through an expansion of trade 
and aid, diplomatic recognition, and the cultural exchanges, the Soviet 
Union may be said to be building, or attempting to build, a “platform” 
from which it can as a major power officially speak, operate, and exert 
influence in the Latin American countries. From this posture it might 
hope to establish itself in some measure as a counterweight to the 
influence of the United States, Great Britain, and other major western 
powers in this region. In any event it must be on the scene, to “keep 
its hand in” the game, to exploit frictions with the United States, and 
to take quick advantage of any breaks. 

This effort, of course, encounters the suspicion and hostility of the 
strongly anti-Communist majority groups dominating the political 
life of the Latin American countries. ost of these countries with- 
held recognition from the Soviet Union before World War II; they 
granted recognition during the war largely under pressure from the 
United States. All but three closed Bolenntii relations with the 
U.S.S.R. in the postwar years. In these three—Argentina, Uruguay, 
and Mexico—relations are correct but hardly warm. The blundering 
intervention of Soviet diplomatic personnel in Argentine and Mexican 
strikes sent them packing on short notice. Intervention from any 
source rasps the sensitive oie American nerve, as the United States 
has learned and the Soviets have still to learn. 

The Soviet Union undoubtedly sees other purposes to be served by 
its satellite parties in Latin America. As already noted, these parties 
are adept at troublemaking. For example, if they can help keep the 
Caribbean pot boiling, this distracts the United States from other 
problems. It also provokes U.S. editorial comment, unguarded 
statements from prominent Americans in public and private life, and 
perhaps the attention of Congressional committees. These manifesta- 
tions of U.S. concern are readily transmitted into “threats” of U.S. 
intervention by Communists and non-Communists alike. Some 
evidence of direct Soviet involvement in the Cuban problem is given 
by the Deputy Director of the Central Intelligence Agency, who 
stated that the Kremlin sent one Vadim Kotchergin, a Soviet intelli- 

ence officer, to Cuba in May 1959, ostensibly on a trade union mission 
but actually “to give guidance to Cuban Communists” on how to 
penetrate the Castro government (Washington Post, Aug. 22, 1959). 
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A final point needs stressing. In the Communist parties in Latin 
America and elsewhere, the Soviet Union has well-organized, trained 
cadres of activists as its agents. A political takeover is not their 
purpose; they could not achieve this aim, or maintain it in the event 
they fell heir to power—as almost happened in Guatemala and could 
happen in Cuba. These activists are busy infiltrating trade unions, 
sealant and intellectual groups, with minor success the military forces, 
and other groups. Should war break out between the Soviet Union 
and the United States and its allies, these activist groups and such 
nn or groups as they control, might through strikes, riots, 
sabotage, and guerrilla-type war, deny the resources of the Latin 
American countries to the United States and its allies. While this 
might seem remote, and its effects would be temporary at best, the 
present cost of the Latin American apparatus to the Soviet Union is 
a small price to pay for what might be a significant payoff in the 
event of war. 

This we suggest is a remote part of the Soviet mission in Latin 
America. Military conflict might be resorted to, but only if all else 
fails and if new technology gives the Soviets an overwhelming military 
advantage, or if someone blunders. Their line is “competitive co- 
existence,”’ with the competitive conflict to be waged relentlessly and 
continuously in the open society of the free world, where they deploy 
forces in the form of Communist parties using a variety of econornic, 
social, psychopolitical, and propaganda weapons in an effort to achieve 
Soviet aims. 


CuapTerR I]. Tue Pouiticat Posrrion or ComMMuNISM IN LATIN 
AMERICA 


I. DIPLOMATIC STATUS 


Russian communism appeared in the Western Hemisphere near 
the end of World War I. It especially began to spread into various 
South American countries after 1922, when the recognition of Soviet 
Russia by Uruguay permitted the establishment of a legation in 
Montevideo. This served as Communist headquarters for South 
America, and from Montevideo Communist agents and literature 
were sent to all South American countries. With Mexico’s recogni- 
tion of Soviet Russia in 1924, the Communists established an Embassy 
in Mexico City which served as a center of operations in Middle 
America. 

Communist political activity actually began in Latin America 
before formal Soviet recognition was obtained in either Uruguay or 
Mexico. The Communist Party in Argentina dates its beginning 
from January 1918, when, as a result of a division in ranks in the 
Argentine Socialist Party, it appeared as the Partido Socialista 
Internacionalista (International Rocialist Party). In 1919 a Com- 
munist Party appeared in Mexico. By the 1930’s Communist 
parties had been organized in all Latin American republics, and 
they were participating in elections in Argentina, Mexico, Cuba, 
Chile, Peru, Ecuador, Costa Rica, and Uruguay. 

The history of diplomatic relations between Latin American 
republics and the U.S.S.R. is an interesting one. For more than a 
decade Uruguay remained the only South American country that 
recognized Soviet Russia. In 1935, due to a scare over an alleged 
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“Red” plot, Uruguay terminated this relationship on the ground that 
Russia was financing and directing Communist Brepesencs through 
its diplomatic representatives in Montevideo. Mexico’s formal 
relations, which had begun in 1924, were suspended in 1930 and not 
resumed until 1942. Except for Colombia, which established diplo- 
matic relations in 1935, the Soviet Government did not have Latin 
American recognition in the late 1930’s. However, during the war 
years 1942-45, due particularly to pressure from the United States, 
a majority of Latin American republics recognized the Soviet Union. 
Among these were Mexico and Uruguay, which resumed relations 
in 1942 and 1943, respectively, and Argentina, which recognized 
Russia for the first time. These three countries still maintain diplo- 
matic relations today, although all others have severed such connec- 
tions. Six countries—Argentina, Bolivia, Brazil, Colombia, Mexico, 
and Uruguay—now have formal relations with one or more Russian 
satellite governments. 

In their Embassies in Buenos Aires and Mexico City and the lega- 
tion in Montevideo the Russians have maintained large staffs. Within 
the present year certain members of the Soviet staffs in Mexico and 
Buenos Aires have been expelled by the Mexican and Argentine gov- 
ernments, respectively. In Argentina Embassy officials were linked 
with a bloody labor riot in Buenos Aires, while in Mexico they were 
accused of supporting an illegal railway strike. Similar difficulties 
involving Soviet representatives have also been noted in Uruguay. 


II. COMMUNIST PARTY STRENGTH 


It is often difficult in a Latin American country to tell to what 
extent an allegedly Communist movement actually is connected with 
Seviet intrigue. Most of the Republics have experienced radical 
movements of various kinds; but often these are just spontaneous 
protests against land monopoly, peonage, foreign economic exploita- 
tion, ecclesiastical exploitation, or some other local situation to which 
there may be strong objections. Also, it has often been the practice 
of Latin American politicians to brand opponents or opposition groups 
as “‘Communistic” simply as a matter of political expediency—a way 
to gain popular support. 

The total membership of Communist parties in Latin America today 
is estimated at between 210,000 and 230,000. This is substantially 
below the estimated peak of 480,000 in 1947. In nine countries 
(Argentina, Bolivia, Chile, Colombia, Cuba, Ecuador, Mexico, Uru- 
guay, and Venezuela) Communist parties technically enjoy legal 
status, whereas in the other 11 they do not. However, this state- 
ment must be qualified, as it can be very misleading. In some of 
the Republics where they are considered legal, the hate been pre- 
vented from participating as a party in recent slectiona: while in 
some where the Communists are officially outlawed, they enjoy a con- 
siderable degree of respectability and have been very influential in 
politics. Table 1 summarizes the status and strength of the Com- 
munist parties in Latin America. Communist Party strength as well 
as activities vary greatly from country to country. In order to appre- 
ciate this, one must take into consideration the great political, eco- 
nomic, and social differences in the Latin American area. The 
patterns of Communist activity may best be understood by examin- 
ing briefly a few individual Republics. An outline of Communist 
Party strength in Latin America is shown in table 1. 
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A. Uruguay 

In Uruguay Communists have been given a free hand, in keeping 
with the strong spirit of democratic freedom for which this country is 
famous. But Uruguayan socialism and the relatively high standard 
of living which most Uruguayans enjoy have not provided a proper 
atmosphere for real Communist success. Indeed, Uruguayans have 
tended to laugh at the suggestion that communism could make much 
headway in their country. Of course, Uruguay is not a typical 
Latin American Republic, and what works here does not necessarily 
work elsewhere. At present the Communist Party of Uruguay is 
estimated to have about 3,000 members (out of a total population of 
approximately 3 million). Recent elections reveal the trend in Com- 
munist strength. It appeared greatest in the 1946 elections, when the 
Communists polled more than 32,000 votes, twice the number received 
in 1942. In 1946 this party obtained one seat in the national Senate 
and six in the Chamber of Representatives. By 1950, the Communists 
were losing strength. In the 1954 elections they polled less than 18,000 
votes out of a total of 830,000 that were cast—some 7,000 less than 
had been predicted. At this time only 2 Communists were elected to 
the 99-member Chamber of Representatives and none to the Senate. 
In the 1958 elections the Communists did slightly better in votes and 
retained their two seats in Congress. Communist strength has 
centered in the cities, especially Montevideo; they have had very 
little following in rural areas. 

The Communists have been cautious in their relations with the 
Uruguayan Government and have refrained from openly attacking it. 
On the other hand, the Government has generally left the Communists 
in complete liberty and has carefully respected their constitutional 
rights. Under these conditions the Communists do not seem to have 
made a great impression in progressive and democratic Uruguay. 
They have, however, been of nuisance value and often have engaged 
in promoting strikes and other labor unrest. 

since Uruguay is unique among Latin American countries, it is not 
here that the Communists have found their greatest opportunities. 
On the other hand, the republics in which they have made the most 
progress are those with the following characteristics: (1) a large, 
dissatisfied mass of people strongly desirous of a better life; (2) a 
substantial degree of political freedom, either as a general rule or at 
certain periods; and (3) keen political rivalry which influences poli- 
ticians to play for Communist blocs of votes. Countries of this type 
include Brand, Chile, Argentina, and, for a brief period, Guatemala, 
as outstanding examples. The recent appearance of more democratic 
regimes in Peru and Venezuela have placed them momentarily in this 
category. 
B. Brazil 


The Communist Party in Brazil started its activities in a clandestine 
manner in 1922. It was relatively unimportant at first. In general 
the governments of Brazil followed a severe policy against communism 
in the 1920’s; and in 1927, after a series of strikes, the Brazilian Con- 
gress passed a law authorizing judicial authorities to close down, with- 
out further action, any association considered dangerous to the social 
order. However, in spite of this initial setback, communism has 
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progressed more rapidly and become stronger in Brazil than in most 
other Latin American countries. 

One important reason for Communist strength is a well-known mili- 
tary and political-leader, Luis Carlos Prestes: In 1924 he headed an 
uprising which lasted more than 2 years before the Government was 
able to put it down. Despite its failure, this uprising brought Prestes 
considerable popularity. After Vargas gained power in 1930, Prestes 
collaborated for a time with him. oweree the inevitable disagree- 
ment occurred, whereupon Prestes left the country and went to Eu- 
rope. He spent some time in Russia, and in 1935 returned to Brazil 
a confirmed Communist. He then proceeded to organize a so-called 
“National Liberation Front” to oppose Vargas. As a result, he soon 
found himself in jail. 

In the late 1930’s Vargas used an alleged Communist threat as an 
excuse for extending his own power; but by 1945 political conditions 
in Brazil were different. Vargas now saw an opportunity to use 
Communist support. Thereupon Prestes, the Communist leader, was 
freed, although he had previously been given prison sentences totaling 
nearly half a century and was not selesehée for release until 1983. 
In return for complimentary public statements by Prestes, Vargas 
legalized the Communist Party in 1945. He apparently expected 
Communist support in an attempt to retain the presidency. It is well 
to bear in mind that due to the world situation, Voreas’ legalization of 
the Communist Party at this time would encounter less opposition 
from the Brazilian people than it would have a few years earlier or a 
few years later. 

Elections were held late in 1945—after a coup d’état had toppled 
Vargas from power. A major surprise was the rehitivaly strong show- 
ing of the Communists. They received more than 600,000 votes, 
winning 14 seats in the Chamber of Deputies and a place in the Senate 
for their leader, Luis Prestes. Less than a year earlier the Com- 
munists had made the modest claim of 3,000 members, and even then 
meee people charged them with boasting. In the elections of 1947 
the Communists polled 800,000—about 16 percent of the total. They 
elected 2 senators, 14 deputies, and about 70 members of state legisla- 
tures. President Dutra was greatly disturbed by this Communist 
strength, and began to seek ways of destroying it. As a result, within 
a few months the party was declared illegal and was officially dissolved. 
In October 1947 Brazil, which had recognized Russia 2 years earlier, 
severed relations with the Soviet Union; and a short time after this 
the Communist members were expelled from Congress. Thus com- 
munism in Brazil was once more forced underground. 

Since that time the party has remained outlawed, but quite active. 
It is reported to have approximately 50,000 members. This is less 
than one-tenth of 1 percent of Brazil’s estimated population of around 
65 million. Since 1947, Communist newspapers and periodicals have 
continued publication and Communist members have continued to 
participate actively in politics. They have done this by agreeing to 
support certain candidates for office in return for which some of their 
own choosing, running on non-Communist tickets, are supported by 
the parties with which such deals are made. 

For more than a decade Prestes was a hunted man, but the police 
never caught up with him. Indeed, there is serious doubt that they 
tried very diligently to find him; and he was not the only “wanted” 
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Communist to escape arrest. In early 1954, Prestes published in the 
“outlawed” Communist press some instructions for members of his 
illegal party. He said, among other things, that there is only one 
Red test for Brazilian policy: “Is it anti-United States?” Finally, in 
March 1958, Prestes was permitted to come out of hiding with the 
understanding that he may have to face trial. As yet he has not been 
called upon to do so, and there appears considerable doubt that he 
will. Since his emergence into the open, he has been conducting a 
campaign for legalization of his party. 

One important reason for Communist strength as an illegal party 
has been the inclination of many Brazilian politicians to compromise 
for Communist votes. Since the early 1950’s, however, Communist 
influence seems to have been on the decline. In the 1958 congres- 
sional and state elections candidates of parties which accepted Com- 
munist support lost heavily. Particularly was this true of the Labor 
Party, created by Vargas some years earlier and which, since his death 
in 1954, has appeared to welcome Communist support. This defeat 
may well cause many a would-be officeholder to think twice before 
accepting Communist support in the future. On the other hand, 
should the Communists regain legal status, they may show a new 
vitality, as was the case after 1945 and as has happened in some other 
Latin American countries. 


C. Chile 


The Communist political role in Chile is a rather close parallel to 
that in Brazil. Chile, in which democracy has long been well-estab- 
lished, is a multiparty country and government is necessarily by 
coalition. Here the Communist Party was organized in the early 
1930’s and began to gain a following, especially among the rather 
numerous industrial labor element. From 1936 to 1941 the Com- 
munists played a prominent part in the Chilean Popular Front, as 
they were doing in similar popular front movements in other Latin 
American countries during this period. The Communists were 
largely responsible for breaking up this coalition in January 1941— 
at about the time they were moving away from popular front align- 
ments in other parts of Latin America. 

In the Chilean elections of 1941 the Communists made considerable 

ains. They increased their representation in the Chamber of Deputies 
Fouts 7 to 14 (out of a total body of 146) and in the Senate from 1 to 4 
(out of a total of 45). By this time the Chilean Communists could 
not be ignored. They now controlled a sizable bloc of votes, and 
there were politicians outside the Communist Party who were willing 
to make deals for their support. The Communists remained politically 

rominent during the next few years, and in 1946 Gabriel Gonz4lez 
Videla was elected President with Communist support. It so hap- 
pened that the number of votes for which the Communists claimed 
credit represented almost exactly-his margin of victory. Of course, 
it is very likely that he lost many votes by accepting this support, 
but there was considerable speculation as to whether e ied ive 


been elected without it. At least the Communists claimed credit for 
his victory. As a result, Gonzflez Videla appointed three Com- 
munists to his Cabinet. This news made headlines in the United 
States and Europe, where ‘Communists Run Chile” or words to that 
effect was a frequent caption. Actually, the Communists had by no 
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means secured control of the country, and the three posts they re- 
ceived were not the most important ones in the Cabinet. Moreover, 
having tasted this much power, they soon made themselves so ob- 
noxious by their demands that with less than a year after taking 
office they were ousted from the Government. Shortly after this, as 
a result of a serious strike, a number of Communist labor leaders were 
imprisoned. ‘T’'wo members of the Yugoslav Legation, accused by the 
Government of aiding the strikers, were expelled from Chile. Gon- 
zalez Videla’s administration then broke diplomatic relations with 
Yugoslavia, and also with Russia and the Russian satellite, Czecho- 
slovakia. A little later the Communist Party was outlawed. 

For approximately a decade the Chilean Communists operated 
underground. Here, as in Brazil, powerful political leaders have on 
occasion benefited from Communist support and have tended to give 
them free rein. About a month before the September 1958 elections 
the party regained legal status; and in the presidential race the candi- 
date of the Communist-Socialist coalition polled 29 percent of the 
total vote, running a close second to conservative Jorge Alessandri, 
who was elected. In this same election, candidates of this coalition 
won 9 of 45 seats in the Senate and 21 out of 147 seats in the Chamber 
of Deputies. Recent estimates place membership at around 25,000 
(out of a total population of over 7 million), but new recruits may 
have boosted this figure considerably higher. In November 1958, at 
their 11th national congress, ironically held in Chile’s National Con- 
gress Building (their right under Chilean democratic custom), members 
of this recently relegalized and revitalized Communist Party pledged 
themselves to wage relentless war against free-enterprise mt of 
President Alessandri and for the destruction of Chile’s democracy. 


D. Argentina 


The largest Latin American Communist party at present (between 
70,000 and 80,000 members in a total population of slightly over 20 
million) is in neighboring Argentina. Here, after an early Lcohentae 
in 1918 and fairly successful operations in the early 1920’s, the Com- 
munists met with severe treatment under the conservative Uriburu 
regime which began with the 1930 revolution. In the later thirties 
and early forties they enjoyed a semilegal status; but, as a result of 
the 1943 revolution, they were driven far underground. Due to 
Russia’s anti-German position by this time, Argentine Communists 
found the going quite difficult under the pro-Nazi military dictator- 
ship which had seized control in 1943. However, by March 1945, 
the picture had changed once more. By this time Perén had risen 
to power and was beginning to make an yrs bid for the Presidency. 
Looking toward the presidential election, he offered the Communists 
a deal whereby the Government would restore their legality, allow 
them to reestablish a legal press, and in other ways favor them if, in 
return, they would support him. But, since the Communists were 
still engaged in World War II and strongly anti-Nazi, they did not 
accept this offer. Nevertheless, the Government extended legality 
anyway, and thereupon the Communists once more emerged into the 
open. They opposed Perén in the 1946 presidential election. In 
various local elections throughout the country they showed consid- 
erable strength, and were clearly a force to be reckoned with. 
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During his years in power Perén often talked loudly against the 
Communists, but on occasion played along with them when he felt 
there was something to be gained by doing so. The Communists 
followed a similar role. After the 1946 elections the party toned 
down considerably its official anti-Perén position, and at times ap- 
peared quite cooperative. Once, in 1952, it even shifted its line to 
one of open support for the Peronista regime. During the last years 
of the Perén era there were actually two Communist parties—the 
official one, which openly maintained a policy of opposition, and 
another branch which cooperated with the Perén government. Dur- 
ing the Aramburu administration, from late 1955 to May 1958, the 
Communists suffered some degree of suppression; but they were per- 
mitted to participate in the 1958 elections, in which they supported 
Arturo Frondizi, who was elected President. Since his inauguration 
in May 1958, Frondizi has been beset by a series of difficulties, for 

art of which the Communists have been blamed. After having 
inked them with earlier strikes and riots, on September 23, 1959, as 
a result of a 48-hour general strike called in protest against the Gov- 
ernment’s belt-tightening economic policy, the Frondizi administra- 
tion ordered Federal prosecutors to seek outlawing of the Argentine 
Communist Party. This is another example, of which there are 
parallels in Chile, Brazil, and elsewhere, of a political leader accept- 
ing Communist support when it seemed expedient, but subsequently 
finding the activities of this party so disturbing as to necessitate 
drastic measures to curb them. 


E. Guatemala 


The most serious case of Communist influence in a Latin American 
government developed in the late 1940’s and early 1950’s in Guate- 
mala. This is an excellent example of what can happen in any of the 
less-developed Latin American republics. It also demonstrates the 
contrast between Communist opportunities under a dictatorship and 
under a more democratic system in a country with little experience 
in democracy. Therefore, some elaboration on the Guatemalan 
episode seems appropriate. 

Guatemala was one of the latest Latin American countries to feel 
Communist influence. From 1930 to 1944 it lived under the Ubico 
dictatorship, which carefully suppressed Communist activity and also 
did not permit labor organization. However, the fall of Ubico in 
1944 was followed by a more democratic regime which encouraged 
labor organization and also instituted a land reform program. This 
provided a favorable opportunity for Communist penetration, and 
came at the very time my due to their role in World War II, the 
Communists’ star was at its zenith. During the administration of 
Juan José Arévalo from 1945 to 1951, a few highly skilled Com- 
munists provided leadership for organization of labor and thus gained 
control of new labor unions with between 85,000 and 100,000 mem- 
bers. They also provided skilled political leadership in an adminis- 
tration in which this attribute was sadly lacking, and in this way 
secured for themselves key positions in the Government. In a coun- 
try which had been rule os the landed aristocracy and the army, 
Arévalo found his attempt to govern in anything like a democratic 
fashion and at the same time carry on a program of labor and land 
reform to be very difficult. There was simply a dearth of trained 
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officials with democratic traditions. Under these circumstances 
Arévalo came of necessity to lean more and more heavily on his 
Communist supporters. 

Although Arévalo was apparently no Communist himself, the politi- 
cal affiliation of his successor, Jacobo Arbenz, is much more question- 
able. His government catered far more to the Communists than had 
the previous one, and soon drifted into a dictatorship in which the 
Communists played an ever stronger role. Before Arbenz fell from 
power in June 1954, the United States had become so alarmed over 
the Communist menace in Guatemala that it sponsored, at the Tenth 
Inter-American Conference which met in Caracas 3 months earlier, a 
resolution declaring that Communist domination or control of the 
political institutions of any Latin American republic would call for 
collective action by all members to counteract it. This was actually 
a redefinition of the Monroe Doctrine and the Pact of Rio to meet a 
new threat to Western Hemisphere peace and security. 

Before the overthrow of the Arbenz government by the Castillo 
Armas revolution, the trend in Guatemala was in the direction of an 
eventual all-out Communist seizure of political power. The Com- 
munists appeared to be working toward the time when they would 
be strong enough to cast Arbenz aside and take complete control of 
the Government—a definite possibility. Here a few Communists 
had been able to infiltrate strategic posts in nearly every agency of 
the Government, including the Congress. Their labor affiliation gave 
them an influential position with a numerous and vocal element in 
the population. By loudly supporting land reform, they gained popu- 
larity with the downtrodden masses and, at the same time, promoted 
a program aimed both at curbing foreign economic interests in the 
country and at gaining a stronger control over the peasant class. 
The fact that the international aspects of this program were bring- 
ing economic ruin to Guatemala was also desirable, according to 
Communist reasoning, as this would help discredit the Arbenz admin- 
istration and facilitate the Communist plan of replacing it with a more 
truly Communist one. 

The Castillo Armas revolution destroyed, at least for the time being, 
Communist influence in Guatemala, and since then the country has 
lived under more conservative governments. Although many Com- 
munists, including the top leaders, apparently fled from Guatemala 
following the downfall of Arbenz, a number of these are reported to 
have made their way back into Guatemala within the past 2 or 3 
years. Present Communist strength is estimated at 1,000, approx - 
mately half that during the Arbenz period. Guatemala’s total popu- 
lation is about 3,500,000. 

The Guatemalan episode is particularly interesting from the point 
of view of what could happen in several other Latin American re- 
publics which, like this one, contain large masses of people fervently 
seeking reforms and in which democracy suddenly appears in a land 
without the tradition and experience that are necessary to make it 
succeed. The answer to this vulnerability must be found in a con- 
certed effort to develop a dynamic, viable democratic system. 


F. Mezico 


There are a few Latin American countries in which broad reforms 
have been undertaken and successfully kept out of Communist hands. 
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The most outstanding example is Mexico—often referred to as the 
one Latin American State that has undergone a real revolution. But 
reforms arising from the 1910 revolution were well under way before 
the Communists began extensive international operations, and the 
Mexicans have been able to carry out their revolutionary program 
without serious Communist interference. The Mexican Communist 
Party, founded in 1919, did manage to get a foothold in some labor 
unions, but has never been really successful in politics. The political 
party arrangement in Mexico is quite different from that in most other 
Latin American countries. In the 1920’s one strong political party 
developed; now called the Partido Revolucionario Institucional, it has 
ruled Mexico ever since. To be sure, there are minor parties in exist- 
ence, but none has become a close rival of the dominant Government- 
controlled party. Therefore, leading political figures have not found 
it necessary or expedient to seek or accept Communist support as 
have been the cases in such countries as Brazil and Chile. Although 
officially legal, the Communist Party (whose membership is estimated 
at around 5,000) was not able to show sufficient strength in numbers 
to qualify for registration as a party to participate in the 1958 elections. 
Of considerably greater strength is the Partido Popular, long led by 
pro-Communist Vincente Lombardo Toledano, whose membership 
has recently been estimated at around 75,000. 

Therefore, in Mexico, where Communists have been free to operate 
over a long period of time, communism occupies a peculiar position. 
Although as a political party it has never been important, Marxism 
as a philosophy does play a significant role, especially among certain 
artists, writers, and students. Many of these have openly professed 
the Marxist philosophy, but without taking an active part in politics 
within the Communist Party. Moreover, the same ideological divi- 
sion has existed in Mexican Marxism as in European Marxism, and 
a number of Mexicans have followed the ideas of Trotsky, who lived 
in that country after his expulsion from Russia until August 1940, 
when he was assassinated. The Mexican Revolution was of the home- 
grown variety, and there was no place in it for Communist influence. 


G. El Salvador 


Little El Salvador is a country which falls at least partially into 
the Mexican pattern. Despite its proximity to Guatemala and the 
long history of interference by Guatemalans in Salvadorian politics, 
El Salvador was not seriously affected by the Communist buildup in 
Guatemala in the late 1940’s and early 1950’s. On the other hand, 
this country had its most serious experience with the Communists in 
the early 1930’s. In 1932 Communists engaged in a bloody revolt 
aimed at seizing control of the country. After the failure of this first 
really serious Communist attempt to take over a Latin American 
Republic, succeeding military dictatorships have kept a tight rein on 
Communist activities and the latter have been of very minor conse- 
quence since. Moreover, in recent years the Government has been 
actively promoting a reform program. This has superseded anything 
the Communists may have to offer. 


H. Dictatorships and Communist activity 


Dictatorship in one form or another has been a widespread form of 
government in Latin America since these countries won their inde- 
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pendence in the early 19th century. Although a number of the states 
have made great strides toward democracy and a few, such as Uruguay, 
Costa Rica, and Chile, are outstanding examples of stable democracies, 
in the majority of Latin American countries the democratic tradition 
is still a long way from being well-established. In some, dictatorship 
is still firmly entrenched, while in others it has recently, and perhaps 
only temporarily, disappeared. In general, Communists have been 
far less successful as a political force in most dictator-ruled Latin 
American countries than in some of the others. Usually this means 
the Communists are forced underground, where often they rebuild 
their strength. Latin American dictatorships are personal and of the 
homegrown variety. A Latin American dictator does not like to take 
orders from anyone—least of all from a foreign power such as Russia. 
Moreover, a strongly entrenched dictator usually does not have to 
worry about a Communist bloc of votes and has sufficient military 
support to keep down Communist activity in his country. To be 
sure, at times Latin American dictators have resorted to deals with 
Communists, as already mentioned in the cases of Perén and Vargas, 
but these are temporary expediencies to bolster the dictator’s power 
at a time when he feels politically weak. Dictators suppress more 
than just Communists; they also suppress and weaken the demo- 
cratic political groups. Then when the dictators fall, the underground 
Communist apparatus emerges as a well-organized political group— 
better organized than the democratic groups. As a consequence, the 
Communists often gain considerable influence and a capacity for 
troublemaking in a period of changing regimes. 

The most serious demonstrations that Vice President Nixon en- 
countered on his 1958 South American tour were in Lima and Caracas. 
In both of these places Communists allegedly played a major part in 
provoking and carrying out the anti-United States demonstrations. 
In both Peru and Venezuela, dictatorships had given way to more 
democratic regimes. Particularly in Venezuela the Communists 
seized upon the new-found freedom to stir up trouble. Mr. Nixon 
was a convenient and dramatic target. In both Venezuela and Peru 
the Communists have shown considerable activity recently. 

In the 1958 elections in Venezuela, Communists polled 6.2 percent 
of the total vote and obtained 2 out of 51 seats in the Senate and 7 
out of 133-in the Chamber of Deputies. However, Larrazabal, head 
of the military junta which ruled Venezuela during 1958 and to whom 
the Communists gave their support, did not win the presidency. 
Their vote helped him poll a large majority in Caracas, but his align- 
ment with this element appears to have cost him heavily in other 
parts of the country. Therefore, there is a serious question as to 
whether Communist support did not hurt him more than it helped. 
Communist Party membership in Venezuela is at present estimated 
at between 30,000 and 35,000—approximately one-half of 1 percent 
of the total population. 

In the Dominican Republic, long ruled by the Trujillo dictatorship, 
the number of Communists is negligible and Communist activity of 
little consequence. The same is true of dictator-ruled Paraguay, as 
well as of Nicaragua, long under control of Anastacio Somoza and, 
since his death, firmly although somewhat more democratically ruled 
by his son, Luis. 
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I. Cuba 


The most recent resurgence of Communist strength has been in 
Cuba, again in a context of revolt and change of regime. Here a 
Communist Party was organized in 1925, but under the Machado 
dictatorship (1924-33) its activities were severely restricted. In the 
late 1930’s, after Batista had become the Cuban strong man, the 
Communists were given greater freedom, in line with Batista’s then 
policy of trying to appear demccratic. Although still illegal, the 

arty was allowed in May 1938 to begin publication of a daily paper, 
Hoy. Following this, the Communists began to cooperate more 
closely with Batista, with the result that a few months later (Sep- 
tember 1938) the party was legalized for the first time in its 13-year 
history. During the next few years, and especially from 1940 to 
1944 while Batista served as President, the Communists made great 
progress, particularly in organized labor, where they apparently were 
given a free hand. Under such circumstances party membership 
came to number about 150,000. 

In the early 1940’s the party adopted the title “Partido Socialista 
Popular,” thus omitting the word “Communist’’ from the name. 
This step, in line with Communist practice at the time in several 
other Latin American countries, was believed to attract more fol- 
lowers. After the party became an official part of a coalition sup- 
porting Batista, a Communist was epnomted: to the Batista Cabinet 


(March 1943)'—the first time in Latin America that a Communist 
attained such a position. In the 1944 elections the Communist- 
backed candidate for the Presidency (Batista’s nominee) was defeated, 


but the Communists won three seats in the Senate and nine in the 
chamber of deputies. For a time in the mid-1940’s there was coopera- 
tion between the Communists and the administration when President 
Grau San Martin needed their support, but after this the Govern- 
ment began to restrict their activities. Especially under the Prio 
Socarras regime of 1948-52 the Communists found the going difficult 
and began to lose ground rapidly. Between 1948 and 1950 the party’s 
registration fell from about 150,000 to 55,000. After Batista’s return 
to power by means of a coup d’etat on March 10, 1952, the party 
met with severe treatment and in less than 2 years was declared 
illegal. The Communists could claim no credit for Batista’s return 
to power, and by now he needed U.S. friendship more than Communist 
support. The party went underground, although some of its former 
members were to be found in the Government. One of the first 
things done by Fidel Castro upon his seizure of power at the beginning 
of 1959 was to free the Communist Party. Thus there has been a 
marked increase in Communist activity and influence in Cuba. Party 
membership, reported at the beginning of January 1959 as 12,000, had 
by April jumped to 24,000. Several signs of alarm have appeared in 
Cubs in recent months which point to the possibility of a Communist 
buildup here as in Guatemala in the Arévplo-Avbens period. Indeed, 
og a the steps which made that possible have already been taken 
in Cuba. 

The above examples of Communist activity in various Latin 
American Republics should point out patterns that have appeared. 
They tend to show the types of Latin American governments under 


1 Alexander, Robert J., “Communism in Latin America,” Rutgers University Press, 1957, pp. 283-284, 
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which communism has found progress most difficult to be (1) those 
in which the government, wie er dictatorship or democracy, is 
strong enough that it does not have to cater to a minority group 
for support, and (2) those which have a progressive program of there 
own. 

Ultraconservative or reactionary government, whether it be dic- 
tatorial or not, tends to breed mass unrest which in turn can en- 
courage and promote Communist activity. On the other hand, some 
recent Latin American governments have brought economic difficulties 
to their respective countries by an unwise pampering of a large 
segment of the population. This also provides a breeding ground for 
communism. A far more sensible program is one that is soundly pro- 
gressive, providing desirable benefits for the poverty-stricken masses 
without wrecking the nation’s economy or the financial security of 
the government. This is the real deterrent to Communist success, 
to be achieved preferably by democratic means. 


Ill. THE MANNER AND MANEUVER OF THE LATIN AMERICAN COMMUNIST 
MOVEMENT: A GENERAL VIEW 


It is estimated that roughly $110 million is being spent each year 
by the Latin American Communist movement—some 50 percent more 
than in 1955.2. About 10 percent is raised locally; the other $100 
million is supplied by the Soviet bloc countries, mostly the Soviet 
Union, and comes via diplomatic pouch or special money couriers. 
Local Communist organizations sometimes make a show of raising 
money through fund-raising drives; these meet part of the need, but 
funds from headquarters abroad make up most of the party’s resources. 

Local Communist parties are not always stirring up violence and 
other forms of trouble. More often than not they now try to develop 
a posture of respectability, just as the Soviet bloc countries do in 
their external relations with Latin American countries. There are 
lapses in this line, by Soviet diplomatic personnel in Argentina and 

exico and the local party in Caracas when the Vice President visited 
there in 1958. The latter incident was possibly a violation of orders 
from the top. In keeping with Moscow’s present line, the Communist 
parties of the various Latin American countries seek to blend into 
the political, social, and economic life of their respective countries. 
There are, thus, differences among them. The Latin American Com- 
munist parties tend to be rather independent in their operations—a 
reflection of strong Latin American nationalism. In fact, their inde- 

endent ways are understood to be at times a cause of complaint 
rom Moscow. 

The fact that the area is predominantly Catholic is no guarantee 

ainst the success of Communist efforts in Latin America. The 

ommunists try to convince the people that they can be Catholic 
and at the same time friendly to communism. The examples of the 
Communists in France and Italy show that this is possible. Church 
concern over communism varies from country to country—one more 
reflection of the nationalistic forces that surround so much of the 
subject of communism in Latin America. Communist infiltration 
into student groups—one of the most serious features of the Com- 
munist effort throughout Latin America—extends to some Catholic 


* Vision, Inc., “Communism in Latin America,” 1958, p.1. 
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student groups. In some areas there is said to be less concern with 
such matters than with the influence of U.S. films. 

To a certain extent, the Communist parties in Latin America 
benefit from U.S. opposition to Communist machinations in the 
hemisphere. The sensitivity about U.S. dominance is so strong that 
in some cases Latin Americans are prone to tolerate Communist 
activity just because the United States is opposed to it. There is 
reason to believe, however, that the recent evidence of Communist 
maneuvering in the Caribbean may have persuaded more people that 
there is good reason for the U.S. concern. The fact that the anti- 
Communist groups are not more militant in their opposition seems to 
be due in part to a widespread feeling that strong opposition to com- 
munism may reflect U.S. influence. Such a political climate is well 
suited to the Communist effort to cultivate respectability. In fact, 
the whole atmosphere—economic, political, social—is such as to pro- 
vide camouflage for what the local Communists are doing. In many 
quarters the Communists are regarded as just another political party. 

The Soviet Union attempts to foster a popular image of itself in 
Latin America as a potential source of aid for economic development, 
a contributor to economic stability in the area, and an antidote to 
the dominant position of the United States in hemisphere affairs. 
Similarly the local Communist organizations seek to foster a popular 
image of themselves as the champions of national pride, economic 
development, social justice, and political democracy. At times their 
coalitions and actions get them into trouble, as in Argentina at present. 
Their part in promoting the general strike undoubtedly redounds to 
the disadvantage of the Soviet Union. 

The Communists are not great in number, but the skill of their 
leadership and their dedication to their objectives give them much 
more power than their numbers would suggest. What they are doing 
and saying now is not particularly new, but the effort is better orches- 
trated than ever before and the audience is greater and some parts 
of it are more receptive than before. To say that this is the same 
old theme and hence nothing to get concerned about would be dan- 
gerous complacency. 

The principal targets of the Communists in Cuba today are agrarian 
reform, trade unions, the infiltration of Government and the military 
establishment. Cuban Communists have been assisted by the Soviet 
Union in their efforts to infiltrate the Government and the main 
arteries of Cuban economic and political life. There is no Soviet 
diplomatic mission in Cuba, so other channels had to be found. 
As already noted, a Russian trade union delegate in May 1959 ad- 
vised the local Communists on methods of penetrating the Cuban 
Government. 

The Communists in Argentina, Chile, Cuba, Guatemala, Uruguay, 
and Venezuela are said to be more active than at any time in the last 
5 years. The International Confederation of Free Trade Unions 
states that the infiltration of Latin American trade unions is greater 
now than ever before (New York Post, July 20, 1959). Venezuela’s 
top Communist, Gustavo Machado, has become one of his country’s 
most powerful political figures. In another country the local press 
reports a pact between an influential Government official and the 
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Communists in support of his Presidential ambitions. And so it goes: 
the ceaseless effort to gain influence, to build up Soviet Russian 
prestige, and to undermine the influence of the United States. 


TABLE 2,— The status of official relations between Latin America and the Soviet bloc 


E=embassy. 

L=legation. 

CG=consulate general, 

C=consul. 

CMe=resident commercial mission (not including Latin American agencies of export monopolies of bloc 

governments). 
A. SOVIET BLOC MISSIONS IN LATIN AMERICA 
East Ger-| Bulgaria | Czech- | Hungary} Poland |Rumania/ U.S.S.R. 
many oslovakia 
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Costa Rica, Dominican Re- 

public, Ecuador, E] Salva- 

dor, Guatemala, Nicaragua, 
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1 Minister resident in Buenos Aires. 

2? Hungarian Minister to Argentina is also accredited to Bolivia, 

3U.8.8.R.: Diplomatic relations were established in 1935 in the case of Colombia, in 1942 in the case of 
Cuba, in 1944 in the case of Chile, Nicaragua, and Costa Rica, and 1945 in the case of Venezuela, Brazil, 
Bolivia, Ecuador, Guatemala, and the Dominican Republic. Relations were broken off b Chile and 
Brazil in October 1947 (on successive days) and by Colombia in 1948, Costa Rica did not officially sever 
relations with the U.S.S.R., but in June 1948 the newly established junta in Costa Rica announced that 
it did not want to continue diplomatic relations with the Soviet Union. Bolivia and Ecuador have denied 
(Ecuador in 1947 and Bolivia in 1955) that diplomatic relations existed with the U.S.8.R. Cuba and 
Venezuela broke off relations with the U.S.S.R. in 1952. Relations between Guatemala and the U.S.S8.R. 
were severed in 1954 after the anti-Communist ae. El Salvador announced in 1953 that it had no diplo- 
matic relations with the Soviet Union; the latter has never acknowledged the existence of relations. Of 
all the Latin American countries which have severed diplomatic relations with the Soviet Union, or an- 
nounced that diplomatic relations did not in fact exist, Bolivia, Costa Rica, Ecuador, and Guatemala are 


still carried on the U.S.S.R.’s diplomatic list. Czechoslovakia: Ecuador and Peru broke relations with 
Czechoslovakia in 1957. 


4 Consulates general at Sao Paulo and Curitiba. 

+ Consulate at Monterrey. 

6 The Polish Minister to Mexico is also accredited to Colombia, Ecuador, Haiti, Honduras, Nicaragua, 
and Panama, and reportedly to Costa Rica. 

? Originally established in 1924; severed in 1930; reestablished 1942, 

®§ The Minister is usually the Minister to Argentina. 

* The Minister is the Minister to Argentina. 

10 Originally established in 1926; broken off in 1935; reestablished in 1943. 

1! Czechoslovakia’s assistant commercial attaché in Mexico City is stationed in Cuba indefinitely. Cuba 
broke off direct relations with Czechoslovakia in 1952. 

12 No formal recognition, but in 1945 the President of Haiti said he considered Haiti to have recognized 
the U.S.S.R. since both were members of the United Nations and he had sent 3 m to Stalin. In 


1946 the Haitian Assembly passed a resolution calling for the formal establishment of diplomatic relations 
with the Soviet Union, but there has been no implementation. 


Nore.—Paraguay, Panama, and Honduras have no history of official relations with the Soviet bloc. 
Peru’s only official relations with the bloc were with Ozechoslovakia, but these were severed in 1957. 


Source: U.S. Department of State and other official sources. 


B, LATIN AMERICAN MISSIONS IN THE SOVIET BLOC 





Argentina} Mexico | Uruguay! Brazil | Bolivia |ColombiajE) Salvador 
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1 Bolivia’s Minister to France is also accredited to Czechoslovakia. 
2 “Honorary” consul. 
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One of the latest efforts of the Communist parties of Latin America 
is on a regional scale—attempting to set up a kind of counterpoise to 
the Organization of American States. The Communist theme is an 
appealing one to many nationalists throughout Latin America: defense 
of the internal resources of these countries against “foreign exploita- 
tion.”” The organization is to be called the Congress of Latin Ameri- 
can Peoples. It is not promoted as a Communist organization. The 
organizers are trying to get well-known non-Communists to join the 
list of sponsors. Rat again is revealed the familiar Communist 


technique of using prominent persons and popular issues in the in- 
terest of Soviet designs. 


IV. THE PATTERN OF SOVIET BLOC OFFICIAL REPRESENTATION IN LATIN 
AMERICA 


Table 2 presents a summary of the status of official relations be- 
tween Latin American countries and those of the Soviet bloc. The 
locations of Soviet bloc missions in Latin America—together with 
- ah size of Latin American Communist parties—are shown in 
chart Ll. 

As noted earlier, the U.S.S.R. has diplomatic missions in only 
three Latin American countries. The table shows, however, that the 
Soviet Union still carries on its diplomatic list several of the countries 
that have supposedly severed relations with it. 

Referring as it does to the Soviet bloc, the table does not trace the 
diplomatic relations of Latin American countries with satellite coun- 
tries prior to the latter having acquired that status. It will be noted 
that the satellite country most heavily represented in Latin America 
is Czechoslovakia. 

Although Communist China and East Germany are not recognized 
by any Latin American country, those bloc countries not only trade 
with Latin America but have sent trade missions there. East Ger- 
many has in fact established trade missions in at least five of these 
countries. 

Mexico City and Montevideo—two of the three Latin American 
capitals where the Soviet Union has diplomatic representatives—are 
recognized as the centers of Soviet operations in the region: head- 
quarters as well as dispatch points for literature and agents. The 
main ener of the Communist effort in Latin America may be Ar- 
gentina, Brazil, and Venezuela—although it is important to empha- 
size that no country is exempt from Soviet bloc attention. 

In addition to the diplomatic representation outlined above, there 
are special commercial delegations, or permanent trade missions. 
And here and there are special commercial representatives of the export 
monopolies of Soviet bloc governments. 

‘In some instances the bloc countries that maintain trade missions 


in Latin America have no diplomatic representation in the particular 
country. The Hungarian mission in Brazil is an example of this. 
Some of these permanent trade missions are sometimes authorized to 
negotiate trade ee for other bloc countries not represented 


there and with other 


atin American countries where the bloc has no 
trade representation.® 


8 Unpublished material of Prof. R. L. Allen of the University of Virginia. 
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While Latin American trade delegations are occasionally dispatched 
to the bloc countries, trade matters are usually handled by the 
diplomatic missions in those countries. Soviet bloc diplomatic 
missions in Latin America also handle trade matters, but there seems 
to be greater use of trade missions as such by the bloc than by those 
Latin American countries which maintain representatives in the bloc 
countries. 

Formal diplomatic contacts between a Latin American country and 
a bloc country that do not recognize each other are possible not only 
through third government intermediaries (Latin American or Soviet 
bloc), but also through the diplomatic mission of each in a third 
country. For example, the purchase of copper wire negotiated by the 
Soviet Union with Chile is understood to hate been consummated in 
Paris by the Soviet and Chilean Ambassadors to France. Again 
concerning Chile, agreements for cultural exchanges with the Soviet 
Union—involving teachers, books, the theater—were negotiated 
privately in Chile by Konstantin Simonov, a leading figure in the 
Soviet writers’ union. 

Another example is the activities of the Soviet, Polish, Hungarian, 
and Czechoslovakian observers at the May 1959 conference in Panama 
of the United Nations Economic Commission for Latin America. 
Through such conferences the Soviet bloc can communicate its desire 
for expanded trade with Latin America to officials of all Latin Ameri- 
can governments. The speeches of its ECLA delegates play up the 
trade theme—and in reportedly fluent Spanish—and so do the “‘off- 
the-floor’”’ contacts that are developed. The fact that the conference 
this year was held in Panama had an attraction of its own. The 
New York Times dispatch of May 23, 1959, from Panama began its 
description of the tactic, as follows: 

An amiable Soviet-bloc contingent has just spent a fortnight here fishing 
quietly in the somewhat troubled waters of the Panama Canal. 

There are no indications of any actual catch, but the smilingly discreet activities 
of a Soviet delegation, backstopped by three satellite teams, has caused a ripple 
of interest in this small, politically restive republic.‘ 

While no one expects anything to come of the Soviet bloc’s pro- 
motional effort in this case, the timing of the effort, and its emphasis, 
afford a good example of Soviet tactics. The effort coincided with a 
deterioration of relations between Panama and the United States over 
use of the canal, and came at a time of considerable local tension. 
Talk of trade and of aid without strings fell on fertile soil, producing 
good propaganda for the Soviet bloc even if no business. 


4 New York Times, May 24, 1959, p. 25. 
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Cuapter III. “ommunist Errorts To PENETRATE THE TRADE 
Untons AND OTHER ORGANIZATIONS 


I. GENERAL BACKGROUND 


Trade unionism has figured prominently in the plans and activities 
of Latin American Communist parties. Trade unions and the mili- 
tary establishment are two especially influential power groups in most 
of these countries. Communists have had little success in boring 
into the military. The unions are the obvious groups for the Cor 
munists to climb upon for power. 

Some summary figures will bring out this point. Of the 18C 1 illion 
people in Latin America, about 60 million are in the labor force. Of 
these about 28 million are nonagricultural, including the self-empicy ed. 
Perhaps 22 to 24 million of ‘the nonagricultural labor force are 
tentially “organizable,’’ excluding from this sategory the 32 millon 
in agriculture who are difficult to organize everywhere. Union mem- 
bership figures in Latin America are subject to considerable margins 
of error. About 12 million seems a reasonable figure. This is a high 
percentage of the organizable, higher than that in the United States. 
If a reasonable degree of control could be exerted over the organized 
workers, these estimates suggest that such control would be a potent 
force in Latin American affairs. 

As already mentioned in chapter I, the Communists formed their 
parties from indigenous radical groups, most of which had control 
of, or support from, the Latin American trade unions. Some of 
these unions—a number in Cuba, Uruguay, and Argentina—had 
their origins in the 1880’s and 1890’s with Socialist, anarchist, or 
syndicalist orientation. Similar political coloration and _ affiliation 
characterized the growth of other unions through World War I. In 
one way or another trade unionism in Latin America and Europe 
sought affiliation with international organizations—there were five 
rival international labor federations in existence by 1923. Thus, 
communism as an international political apparatus attracted some 
elements in the Latin American trade unions which were disposed 
both to political affiliation and action and to international association. 

The failure of communism to attract large numbers of Latin Ameri- 
can trade unions and to hold all of those that joined their cause has 
already been observed. If anything, the efforts to bring unions into 
the Communist orbit, under the aegis of the Red International of 
Labor Unions, weakened the existing union movement, by causing 
splits and by bringing frequent government repression down upon the 
unions. Further splits in union ranks occurred where the Latin 
American Communist parties, under Comintern orders, established 
their own unions, with the disruptive consequences that normally go 
with aggressive “dual unionism.” This phase of Communist labor 
policy gave way to the collaborative line in the popular front period. 

he parties dissolved their unions and began to work their way back 
into the established unions and federations and to urge the creation 
of more comprehensive confederations of labor. ey activel 
sought, as they did again following Russia’s entry into World War II, 
to recruit substantial numbers of trade unionists into the Communist 
parties. In general, they failed to make great headway; the gain in 
numbers was largely offset by a dilution of reliability. 


50745—60——4 
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The present Communist emphasis in the Latin American labor 
movement is to dominate the organizations with strategically located 
activists, from the top federated groups down to the locals. There 
is no effort to get a mass following among union members or to estab- 
lish Communist unions. A large membership is unwieldy; the Com- 
munists now prefer a small, flexible, trained, and dedicated group of 
activists, controlled by the Kremlin and used by it as a tactical force 
in the cold war. These Communists are drawn mainly from dis- 
gruntled university graduates and able, aggressive workers, equally 
disgruntled and power motivated. The Communists are now work- 
ing with the labor organizations at hand to infiltrate and, if possible, 
to control them. Success along this line depends in part on the general 
oo of Latin American trade unionism and its capacity to fight 

ack. 


II. LATIN AMERICAN TRADE UNIONISM 


There are a number of features in the Latin American trade union 
picture which open it up to Communist penetration and possible 
domination. In general, trade unionism is not strong and stable, as 
it is in the United States. With few exceptions there are no strong 
national unions. Perhaps this reflects the Latin American tempera- 
ment, but other things are involved. From the beginning the trade 
unions have had close connections with political parties and their 
ideological positions. Socialists, anarchists, syndicalists, and Com- 
munists have set up unions in the past as political instruments of the 
parties. The mixing of trade union activity with clashing political 
parties and ideologies has fractured the union movement in many or 
most of these countries. 

As political instrumentalities, the unions have felt the domination 
of governments. Often they have been financed and otherwise 
supported by the governments they helped into office, and often 
suppressed by those they opposed. Conditions vary ay from 
country to country and from one regime to another. Trade unions 
in Uruguay have a long tradition of independence and strength. On 
the other hand, what there is of a trade union organization in the 
Dominican Republic is completely under the thumb of Trujillo. In 
most of the Latin American countries the unions can operate only 
with government “recognition,” and this at times must be purchased 
with subservience or at least neutrality. While the conditions for 
recognition are set forth by law, there is a considerable degree of 
discretion in the hands of the authorities, for example, in Brazil. 

The dependence of most trade unions on political parties and 
governments is accounted for by more than their early ideological 
origins and their political usefulness. Most of them are poor. Dues- 
paying members are usually a small fraction of reported membership. 
Low wages account for this; given the poverty of union members, 
financial independence simply is not possible. And since the unions 
are often political instruments, they hesitate to deny membership to 
those unable or unwilling to pay dues. Financial weakness prevents 
most of these unions from developing capable organizations to carry 
out regular trade union activities on an independent basis. 

The divisive influences sketched above produce a trade union 
movement in these countries wherein localism prevails as a general 
rule, organization is weak, and union dualism is pronounced. These 
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weaknesses and divisions at the operating end of the trade union 
movement are accompanied by a complex network of loose federations 
and confederations at the top, most of which have overriding political 
purposes. Some of these federations are the result of trade unionist 
efforts to gain strength; others are creatures of the government in 
power; others are instruments of political parties. In this unstable 
and somewhat chaotic context, the Communists bring their organizing 
talents to bear in an effort to gain control. The forces opposed to 
them are divided and often weak. 


A. Communist activities 


The tactics employed by the Communists have been tried and 
sharpened by them over the years. Communist membership in the 
unions is small, composed of a group of activists whose purpose is 
to penetrate and dominate. There are no Communist unions as such, 
and party membership among the rank and file of most unions is 
a 

he leading functionaries are well-trained in trade union problems, 
activities, and organizational techniques—they are able, tireless 
fellows who know what they want and how to get it. Their training, 
reliability, and instructions come from a tough group of Iron Curtain 
Communists who are constantly circulating among the parties in 
Latin America, again demonstrating Soviet intervention. 

The local Communists have ample funds and they can devote full 
time to their work. Funds come from various sources. Some they 
derive from the labor organizations they serve as officers. The inter- 
national Communist apparatus has provided money in the past, as 
revealed by former party functionaries. At times part of the pro- 
ceeds from the sale of Communist-bloc imports into these countries 
are paid in local currency to agents who are suspected of using these 
funds for local party purposes. Proceeds from the sale of bloc mag- 
azines, papers, and periodicals help finance the party. Some party 
members have businesses which finance their work. In some cases, 
however, they have a profession or a business simply as a front to 
serve as a legitimate and visible means of support. Whatever the 
source, funds are usually ample; the activists’ time is not diverted by 
the necessity of earning this money from a regular trade or profession. 
Here they have a doullis advantage over the regular trade-union men, 
who lack both time and money for extensive trade-union activity. 

The Communists contrive to place their activists in positions near 
the top of the various labor federations, such as secretary for — 
ization, or financial secretary, and in the executive committee. ‘They 
usually do not seek the top job; they use their influence to gain this 
spot for a well-known, pliable “democratic” labor leader. Often he 
holds the position at their suffrance. Knowing this he tends to go 
along with their policies. If they “‘get something on’ the front man, 
the threat of blackmail is a further hold they have on him. In this 
infiltration work, the Communists are tough, ruthless, and devious— 
and highly effective. 

Their activities are not confined to the top organizations. Minor 
activitists are found in local unions. Again they have the funds, 
time, and organizing talent—the product of special training pro- 
grams—to insert themselves strategically into the locals. 
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These functionaries entrench themselves by working hard on all 
types of trade union matters for which other union officials often have 
neither time nor special training. The activists are always ready to 
handle a workman’s complaint, to take care of negotiating contracts, 
to mix with the police in case of trouble, and to handle the details 
and paper work for a union in its dealings with government agencies. 
In short, they make themselves useful on many trade union matters 
and thereby gain a measure of rank and file support. 

In their work in the labor organizations the Communists are not 
attempting to build up trade union strength. This they might not 
be able to control. The present weakness of most unions creates a 
vacuum into which the Communists move and thrive. The benefits 
they win for the workers enhance their prestige and influence, at the 
expense of the other union leaders. The weakness of the latter is 
used by the Communists to discredit them. As for the union mem- 
bers, they will take their benefits from whatever source they come. 
From their level, the Communists are not such bad fellows. 

From their vantage points in the labor organizations, the Com- 
munists have gained a considerable influence over the labor union 
newspapers. Again, their long experience in publishing newspapers 
as part of their political activity, and the time they have, give them 
easy access to these papers. 


B. Extent of influence 


The extent of Communist influence in Latin American trade unions 
is difficult to measure. Membership in the party is not the decisive, 
or even the important, item. This is negligible. American labor 
union and Government experts close to this problem see Communist 
influence as widespread and dangerous. Some, perhaps most of these 
experts, fear further growth of Communist influence as industrializa- 
tion and urbanization gain greater headway. Industrial growth has 
not brought large increases in real wages, and labor discontent is likely 
to renee with this, Communist influence (chart ITI and appendix 
table III suggest the extent of the inflation problem in the Latin 
American area). Except in a few areas, Communists have had 
relatively little influence among the farmworkers and peasants in 
Latin America. Some U.S. observers fear a possible development of 
Chinese Communist influence in this sphere in the years ahead. 
Some moves in this direction have already been made by the Chinese 
Communists. 

At the present time it is probable that almost all Latin American 
unions are penetrated by known Communist activists; other Com- 
munists, not known to be such, have undoubtedly worked their way 
into unions. The Communists have negligible influence in some of 
the unions; and they dominate policy in others. In almost all unions 
there is a continuous conflict going on between the Communists and 
the non-Communist free trade union leaders. 

The conflict and the measure of influence can be seen in the struggle 
between, on the one hand, the Communist-dominated World Fed- 
eration of Trade Unions (WFTU) and its regional organization, 
Confederacién de Trabajadores de America Latina (CTAL), and on 
the other, the Organizacién Regional Interamericana de Trabajadores 
(ORIT), the Western Hemisphere regional organization of the Inter- 
national Confederation of Free Trade Unions (ICFTU). 
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The WFTU has affiliates in five Latin American countries and in 
the French West Indies. In Ecuador the nationwide Confederacién 
de Trabajadores del Ecuador, with some 60,000 members, is a WFTU 
affiliate. The ORIT affiliate in this country is small, embracing 
only 1,000 members. The Union General de Trabajadores in Uru- 

uay, with an estimated 40,000 members, is a WFTU affiliate. In 
Mexico, Chile, and Costa Rica the WFTU affiliates are small and 
of little consequence. The French West Indian affiliate, with 10,000 
members, derives its membership through the Confederation Generale 
du Travail in France. 

WFTU affiliates thus have something in excess of 100,000 members, 
which is small in relation to the approximately 5 million members in 
the union affiliates of ORIT. But not all Communist-dominated 
confederations are affiliated with the WFTU. In fact, the present 
party line is to discourage international affiliation with both the WFTU 
and the ORIT—a tactic designed to weaken ORIT and to cover up 
Communist penetration. Communists are prominent in the leadership 
of the CTC in Colombia, which claims 100,000 members, and the 
Confederaci6n Unica de Trabajadores de Chile, with some 500,000 
members, though neither organization is affiliated with the WFTU. 
In one important country the Labor Ministry is strongly influenced 
by Communists and in turn dominates all labor organizations in the 
country, even to the extent of selecting union officers. Nevertheless, 
the ORIT affiliate has some 2 million members in that country. 

The number of organizations known to be “‘controlled’’ by out-and- 
out Communists is relatively small, and the union membership in 
them is well under 1 million. For the most part this membership 
is not Communist. 

In the far more numerous organizations affiliated with ORIT, 
with some 5 million members, only a few are completely rid of known 
Communists. The others are infiltrated in varying degrees but not 
dominated. There remain some 6 million trade union members in 
organizations not affiliated with either ORIT or WFTU. 

The question of Communist versus non-Communist influence is 
partly a matter of how well each side is organized. Within each 
country and in regional activities, the Communists are far better 
organized than their opponents, despite some antagonism and rivalry 
among the Communist parties. The free trade union forces within 
each country are made up of factions having a tradition of quarreling 
among themselves. This factionalism, antagonism, and jealousy 
helps the Communists to gain the large influence they have in the 
union organizations. From long experience they are masters at play- 
ing one faction off against the others. And national differences fur- 
ther divide the free trade union forces to a degree not found among 
the different national Communist groups. Organizational effective- 
ness is also a matter of training, time, and money. In these respects 
the advantage rests with the Communists. 

_ Influence in this context is not quantifiable. Communists are 
important in Latin American union leadership in most of the coun- 
tries. But they are not the most important, numerically or other- 
wise, in any of these countries, and they are negligible in some. In 
the rank and file they have little representation but there is a con- 
siderable group who would follow their lead by responding to the 


er troublemaking appeals for which the Communists are 
noted. 
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C. Possible intent of Communist influence 


Trade unions are a potent political force in many Latin American 
countries, such as Mexico, Argentina, Uruguay, Brazil, Chile, Cuba, 
and Venezuela. Infiltration and possibly organizational control could 
give the Communists a degree of p political power through the unions 
that they could not gain as a political party per se. However, this 
is not certain. Infiltration does not automatically control the rank 
and file vote. More likely, their position in the unions could be used 
as a threat to create a labor crisis and bring down a government. 
Widespread strikes, led by Communists and non-Communists alike, 
have done this often in Latin America. In the September 1959 
attempt by the Communists (in league with Peronista elements) to 
pull a general strike in Argentina against government economic policy, 
the Communists underestimated Frondizi’s strength, and overesti- 
mated their own. While the strike failed, its political purpose was 
evident. This tactic holds grave risks for those who might use it; 
but there are risks on the other side—a government might not be 
certain it could survive a trumped-up crisis. Thus, a political accom- 
modation might be worked out with the Communists, to their ad- 
vantage. In short, union influence tends to give the Communists a 
chance to “keep their hand in’’ the political game and gain for them 
a measure of power not otherwise possible. At the level of municipal 
government their union influence gains them more power than at the 
national government level. 

Infiltration into key positions in the unions gives obvious prop- 
ganda opportunities that would otherwise be denied them. The anti- 
U.S. line can be effectively played up from this position because many 
of these unions have such a tradition, having been organized initially 
in industries dominated by foreign capital. And large numbers of 
union members today work for foreign subsidiaries and branches; any 
grievance is converted by the Communists into a foreign imperialist 
plot against the working class. Adding to this the nationalist senti- 
ment, it is obvious that the Communists can and do play the cold war 
game from their union positions. In their present campaign for labor 
“unity” and for an “independent” Latin American unionism, they 
play upon this nationalism and anti-U.S. sentiment. By the same 
token their propaganda helps build up the favorable image of the 
Soviet Union which is part of the present international line. 

Key positions in unions also give the Communists the power of 
harassment of industry, particularly foreign firms. American busi- 
ness firms in Latin America frequently charge this bias and intent. 
Although some might be disposed to exaggerate the Communist in- 
fluence, there is a point here worth consideration. Communism 
thrives on poverty and turmoil. To the extent that harassment re- 
tards investment, poverty is aggravated to the advantage of Com- 
munist designs. 

As canal hetare Communist entrenchment in trade unions could be 
used against the United States in the event of war with the Soviet 
Union. Strikes and sabotage in key industries could disrupt the flow 
of goods to the United States, at least for a time. This would be at 
best a short-term annoyance, yet purchased at a low price by the 
Soviet Union. This is not idle speculation. Some years ago leading 
Communists in Latin America and elsewhere asserted they would not 
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fight against the Soviet Union even though their own countries had 
declared war against it. 

In chapter I we said the Soviets are attempting to build a “plat- 
form” in Latin America from which to operate more effectively against 
the United States. Infiltration into the Latin American labor unions 
seems to be a part of that platform from which they can direct propa- 
ganda, exert some measure of political influence and manipulation, 
and if need be to gain some tactical advantage in event of war. If a 
political takeover is in their long-range designs, then, too, an en- 
trenched position in the trade unions is an obvious advantage. But 
the immediate Soviet purpose is to use the flexible, hard-core Com- 
munist cadres as a tactical element in the cold war for the purpose of 
creating tensions between the United States and Latin America and to 
“neutralize” the latter in the present conflict. 


D. Concluding comments 


The direct contact with, and control over, the Latin American 
Communist labor people by the Soviet Union is, of course, covered 
up and obscured by both parties to this conspiratorial business. 
The known Latin American Communists obviously do not conceal 
their admiration for the Soviet Union. They make much of its 
impressive scientific and technological exploits, its economic growth, 
and its cultural accomplishments. They work for closer trade and 
diplomatic relations. But behind the known Communists there is 
a hidden apparatus, just as there is elsewhere. Little is known of 
the activities of this underground group, which may be more im- 
portant than the known Communist labor and political figures. 

Some evidence of personal contacts is, of course, at hand. Duri 
1958 nearly 100 Latin American labor people went to the bloc as 
delegates to Communist labor meetings. is figure undoubtedly 
underestimates the movement of Communist labor leaders to the 
bloc. Some, both known and unknown Communists, traveled as 
tourists and not as members of delegations. Latin American tourists, 
like U.S. tourists, are going to the Soviet Union in increasing numbers. 
While most of this travel is prompted by curiosity, nevertheless it 
affords the “hidden” Communists on both sides of the Rio Grande 
the opportunity to conduct their subversive business under the cloak 
of tourism. The figure given above also understates the movement of 
people because it does not include those Latin Americans studying 
and residing abroad who visited bloc countries. 

Two-thirds of the Latin American labor delegates to the bloc came 
from Argentina, Brazil, and Chile. Altogether, labor delegates from 
14 Latin American countries visited the bloc in 1958. The cost 
of such visits is paid for by the bloc organization holding the conclave, 
exhibit, or other event. The expense-free trip is attractive to those 
who go to the bloc and the propaganda value of such junkets is 
easily worth the cost to the U.S.S.R. and its satellites. 

Only eight bloc labor delegates came to Latin America during 1958. 
These delegates usually visited a number of countries upon the con- 
clusion of the meetings for which they came to Latin America. Again 
the visit of delegates to this hemisphere is not an adequate measure 
of contact and possible influence. As observed above, bloc (usually 
Czech) personnel are circulating about Latin America to maintain 
discipline and give orders to the local Communist labor people. 
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Their numbers are not known because care is taken to conceal their 
missions. At present, Mexico City appears to be the center for this 
activity; from here the bloc “inspectors” fan out to other countries. 
Cameae shifts from time to time to cover up this conspiratorial 
work, 

Soviet diplomatic personnel have on occasion involved themselves 
in labor difficulties in the countries to which they were assigned. 
Overt intervention of Soviet Embassy personnel with Mexican railway 
strikers in 1958 led to the Soviets’ expulsion. Two Soviet Embassy men 
were expelled by the Argentine Government in early 1959, ostensibly 
for participation in labor demonstrations. Such occurrences are rare 
and they may be laid to blundering by the Communists or to good 
intelligence work by the authorities. As is sometimes the case the 
incidents might be contrived by the government for political reasons. 
Undercover operations by bloc embassy or legation personnel may be 
presumed; undoubtedly the intelligence agencies in the respective 
countries have evidence of such activities. Bloc diplomatic staffs 
tend to exceed the number that could reasonably be expected to 
conduct the normal business at hand. The excess might be involved 
in party business, as distinct from normal government work. This 
has occurred elsewhere; undoubtedly such activities occur in Latin 
America. 

The Communist apparatus in Latin America entails a considerable 
cost to its sponsor. As already noted, the Communists in the labor 
movement in Latin America have ample funds; the activist cadres are 
usually full-time men, paid for their work from party resources. 














; Large Embassy staffs involved in informational and cultural activities, 
8 the sizable inflow of bloc literature, the growing volume of cultural 
y and other exchanges, are costs additional to the amounts spent to 
e subsidize the parties and their work in labor organizations. 
S A considerable portion of the total bloc resources goes into the 
, effort to infiltrate and control the labor organizations in Latin America. 
3. The financial and organizational weaknesses of these labor organiza- 
it tions were described above. The point is this: the Communists in 
6 the Latin American labor organizations are trained, indoctrinated, 
k controlled, and financed by the international apparatus headed up by 
vf the Soviet Union. They are tough, experienced ple seeking to 
g dominate organizations which, for the most part, lack the finances, 
trained personnel, organizational structures, and cohesiveness to fight 
Le back in a fully effective manner. 
n The free trade union forces in Latin America are aware of the 
st dangers of the Communist offensive and of their own weakness in 
e, combating this offensive. Because unionism is the principal target 
36 of the Soviet Union in Latin America, it is essential that resources be 
1s mobilized to support the great majority who resist Communist 
penetration and control. Present resources are inadequate; to counter 
8. the Communist threat these resources must be built up. 
D- 
in III. PENETRATION OF OTHER ORGANIZATIONS AND GROUPS 
re 
ly As they are doing with labor organizations, the Communist parties 
in in Latin America are attempting penetration and domination of many 
le. other organizations and groups. They work on existing non-Com- 


munist organizations for the purpose of infiltration, and establish new 
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organizations to front for them when this approach seems more fruitful. 
Rarely do the Communists establish their own organizations as such. 
They seek a broader base and attempt to identify themselves with the 
positions and views of the liberals and non-Communist leftwing ele- 
ments. Again this is a type of “unity” they now strive to attain and 
in the process to mold the infiltrated organizations in their own image. 
Teachers organizations, university faculties, student groups, the mass 
communication groups, professional associations, peace and friend- 
ship groups, are their targets. In some countries the military and 
business groups are objects of infiltration. 

The Communists seem to have a number of objectives they seek to 
achieve through their infiltration tactics. By identifying themselves 
with existing organizations and working ostensibly to further the objec- 
tives of these organizations, they thereby endeavor to gain a greater 
measure of respectability for themselves and their ideological position. 
From their vantage point in organizations that influence future public 
opinion, such as teachers groups or student organizations, they hope 
to mold the political and social outlook of those who will be the future 
leaders in their countries. This is a longrun objective. On current 
political issues, well-placed Communists can exert an influence on cur- 
rent public opinion; for example, they keep alive and intensify anti- 
U.S. sentiment among all the groups with whom they work. At the 
same time, strategically placed Communists can play up the Soviet 
Union, in particular its recent scientific accomplishments, its economic 
performance, the potentialities and advantages of trade with the 
U.S.S.R., its cultural successes, and its growing international political 
influence. The flood of bloc literature (listed elsewhere in this report) 
is handled by these Communists and directed into channels best calcu- 
lated to further the interest and prestige of the Soviet Union. 

As in the labor organizations, we find among these other groups 
strongly anti-Communist elements. Many organizations have kept 
Communist influence out entirely. In others it is throttled. But in 
some cases organizations have broken up as a result of internal dis- 
sension over Communist penetration. When it suits their purposes, 
Communists have disrupted existing organizations they could not 
dominate or effectively influence. 

Again, it is difficult to assess their influence. Because of the 
diversity of political views in all Latin American countries, the Com- 
munists might appear to have more influence than in fact they 
possess. Over a considerable part of the ideological spectrum they 
blend well enough with the indigenous reform groups. e differences 
may be greater than the points of similarity, but the latter may give 
the impression that the Communist view has prevailed. This usually 
is not the case. On a wide range of practical issues—in domestic 
policy and foreign relations—they might side with the “popular” 
view, thus giving the impression they fostered this view. Again, this 
usually is not the case. 

While difficult to assess, their influence is greater than their numbers 
suggest. This again can be attributed to the fact that they are well- 
organized, well-trained, well-financed, and they stick to their work 
unremittingly. Currently they have made considerable headway in 
Brazil, ce a more than elsewhere. The change in regimes in 
Vase gave them an opening they exploited with alacrity. A 

imilar effort is under way in Cuba at present. 
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A. Educational groups 


For obvious reasons, the Communists place much emphasis on 
working their way into educational groups and institutions. As al- 
ready observed, the university student group is a fruitful source for 
new recruits. Penetration of faculty groups lends prestige to com- 
munism as an intellectually respectable ideological position. And 
faculty converts spread the word among students, normally a high- 
charged, volatile, potentially rebellious political group. 

It can be said that communism has made considerable headway in 
the universities of many Latin American countries. Among both the 
faculties and the students, political activity and interests are far more 
ee volatile, noisy and at times violent, than in the United 

tates. Indeed the contrast is striking. Political interest, to say 
nothing of political radicalism, is scarcely fashionable in the faculties 
in universities in the United States. A superior aloofness is perhaps 
the dominating characteristic; if pressed for a position most faculties 
in the United States would reflect the essentially conservative political 
environment in which they live. University students these days in 
the United States are similarly conservative, or simply disinterested. 
The spirit of rebellion—what there is—manifests itself largely in non- 
political activities. Their main interest is practical: a remunerative 
career, generally outside of politics. From this politically staid en- 
vironment a U.S. observer is likely to be gravely disturbed by the 
political complexion and activities characteristic of most Latin Ameri- 
can universities. 

In general, the Latin American environment is far more hospitable 
to diverse political ideologies than is the U.S. environment. In most 
of these countries there are far-reaching changes going on, as briefly 
described above. The universities in most of these countries are in 
the forefront of political activity and agitation, fostering the changes 
that are under way. Although the entire political spectrum is repre- 
sented, from virtually medieval reaction to extreme leftwing radical- 
ism, the latter part of the spectrum tends to command greater atten- 
tion and allegiance in most of the universities. Even where Commu- 
nist and other leftwing parties are suppressed or curbed, their views 
are covertly fostered among faculty and students. 

In most of the universities student political organizations are found 
which follow the lead of the parties contending for power in the 
country. For example, the national student organizations in Mexico 
are, respectively, leftwing, liberal, and just anti-Communist. The 
latter, the University Anti-Communist Front, is the smallest. 
Recently it asked the Interior Ministry to expel Cuban and Central 
American political exiles as troublemakers (New York Times, Sept. 
27, 1959). Where Communist parties are outlawed, Communist 
student organizations develop under other names. Indeed, such 
disguises are quite common throughout these countries. As in the 
case of labor organizations, penetration of student groups is wide- 
spread. This is especially serious in Brazil, Cuba, Venezuela, Peru, 
Chile, Ecuador, Argentina, and Uruguay. Close observers believe 
that Communists dominate some student organizations in the leading 
universities of perhaps half the countries of Latin America. 

Brazil is an example of the more successful efforts of the Communists. 
Both the national union of university students and the national union 
of secondary school students are extensively penetrated. The top 
officers of the university student union always include Communists. 
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In September 1959 the Latin American Student Congress—a 
convention of university students—met in Caracas. Like the Vienna 
Youth Festival of 1959, it is generally regarded as a Communist-run 
affair, although the delegates were not all Communist by any means. 
At least six of the country delegations were dominated by Communists 
and pro-Communists. The Congress decided, however, not to 
affiliate with either the [US (International Union of Students —head- 
quarters in Prague) or with COSEC (Coordinating Secretariat of 
National Unions of Students—headquarters at University of Leiden 
in the Netherlands). 

The resolutions adopted included: 

(a) promotion of an international students roundtable to be 
held in the United States; 

(6) neutrality between the two world power blocs; 

(c) closer relations with Afro-Asian students; 

(d) condemnation of “imperialism’”’—both North American and 
Russian. 

The Communist-controlled delegations could be expected to work 
for such resolutions calling for a middle course—it is consistent with 
the Communist effort that seeks to develop a posture of respectability 
and to drive a wedge into Western Hemisphere solidarity through 
appeals to nationalism. 

In February 1959 the International Student Conference (ISC)— 
the Western Hemisphere affiliate of COSEC—met at Lima, Peru. 
This conference is anti-Communist. There were some Communists 
there and there was considerable debate between the Communists and 
the anti-Communists. But, as in other sectors of Latin American 
affairs, there was a growing third position—a kind of active neutralism, 
a desire to get the most out of both sides. 

While definitely pro-West, the ISC is critical of various free world 
countries—for example, the United States on the issue of racial dis- 
crimination, and France on the Algeria question. The delegations 
from Argentina and Venezuela proposed resolutions strong in their 
attitude against the United States, but these resolutions were not 
carried. The conference was against colonialism, imperialism, and 
totalitarianism, and it opposed totalitarianism of both right and left. 

The power and potential of these student groups is dramatized by 
their participation in national elections and by the attention given to 
campus elections by the political parties of the respective countries. 
Students have won seats in the national legislatures of some coun- 
tries—Guatemala, for example—and the groups contending for campus 
offices are in many cases the university branches of regular political 
parties. 

At the university level the main battleground for the confrontation 
of Communists and anti-Communists is the state universities—the 
so-called national universities. It is here that the middle and lower 
classes have their opportunity for a university education. To this 
arena come their social and economic backgrounds, prejudices, and 
aspirations. And it is of no small importance that a majority of 
these campuses are self-governing enclaves into which the police and 
military forces are not supposed to enter without permission. This 
immunity has in some cases been violated, but it remains a factor of 
significance—protecting student demonstrations from police action. 
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This is a sector of Latin American society with tremendous explosive 
potential—for good or for bad. Latin American students are knowl- 
edgeable on much more than economic, political, and social issues. 
Many of these young people are more than students—they are poli- 
ticians actively committed and participating positively in the political 
life of their respective countries. 

There is evidence that Communist strength has forced the anti- 
Communist groups to organize better, with some heartening results. 
A recent student election in Bolivia, which was expected to go to the 
Communists, was won by the anti-Communists. In Colombia, the 
1959 congress of the Unién Nacional de Estudiantes Colombianos 
(UNEC)—the National Union of Colombian Students—was can- 
celed when 63 of the 110 delegates walked out in protest against 
Communist control of the organization and against the effort of the 
Communists to push through some resolutions that had come from the 
Prague headquarters of the International Union of Students. UNEC 
was established in 1957 upon the return of a more democratic govern- 
ment to Colombia. Its leaders are Communists. The revulsion of 
many Colombian students against the Communist control of UNEC 
has led to plans for the establishment of a democratically oriented 
student organization. 

In Venezuela—where students are among the more politically active 
in Latin America—the strongest political force on the university 
campuses is the Accién Democrftica (AD), a left-of-center movement. 
AD and the Communist student organization ran candidates on a 
single slate in the 1959 elections at three of the four major universities 
in Venezuela and won decisively at the two largest. It should be 
noted, however, that earnest efforts are being made to counter Com- 
munist influence among Venezuelan students. The Federacién Uni- 
versitaria Catélica (Federation of Catholic University Students) is 
very active in this respect. The Accién Democrftica has been urging 
its student affiliate to sever its association with the Communists; from 
the other side the student affiliate is being pressured by the Com- 
munists to adopt a more revolutionary position. The national AD 
apparently has hopes of accomplishing on the university campuses 
what it has accomplished in the arena of national politics. 

Both the AD youth group and the Socialist-inclined Unién Republi- 
cana Democr&tica joined the Communists in supporting Latin Ameri- 
can attendance at the Vienna Youth Festival. Student groups which 
opposed attendance were the youth branch of the Christian Socialist 
Party (a Catholic organization), and the youth groups of the 
Intergracién Republicana and of the Partido Socialista de 
Trabajadores. 

There was strong opposition in Bolivia to the Vienna festival. In 
Ecuador the Federation of University Students (FEUE) voted at a 
special convention in June 1959 to suspend its relations with the 
IUS until a plebiscite could be held on the future of that relationship. 
The Panamanian Student Federation broke with the [US in May 1959. 
In March the ‘“‘First University Student Congress” strongly criticized 
the IUS. In Guatemala the student association of the University of 
San Carlos, after much debate, refused to send a delegation to the 
Vienna Youth Festival. Objections to the Vienna festival also came 
from Argentina, Cuba, Peru, and Uruguay. 
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Communist influence among student groups, teachers associations, 
and faculties is not new. There is probably less of it now than over 
a decade or two ago. Since these efforts have been going on for a 
long time, and much of the time quite freely, it is noteworthy that 
communism is not stronger in Latin America. The feverish activity, 
agitation, and scheming involved in penetration efforts have not paid 
off in large numbers. Undoubtedly most students with Communist 
proclivities at age 20 lose them by age 30 or 40. There are many 

rominent Latin Americans with strong anti-Communist views who 
joined the party only to leave it later. Although the party efforts 
among students do gain effective recruits, they also harden an anti- 
Communist view among much larger numbers of other students. The 
universities are training grounds, in a sense, for future Communists 
and also for active non-Communists. 

In most of these countries, party activists are assigned to advise 
and direct the efforts of student groups in infiltration, agitation, and 
indoctrination. They stay on as “students,” long past the usual age 
that students leave the university. The troublemaking role of these 
student groups can be considerable. They stir up anti-United States 
sentiment and sometimes frenzy, as the vice-presidential tour of 1958 
illustrated. In their noisy way, these Communist student groups do 
their bit for the Soviet Union in its cold war campaign in Latin America. 

In virtually all of the Latin American countries the associations of 
nonuniversity teachers are infiltrated, and in some cases the influence 
is great, as in Brazil, Venezuela, Argentina, and Chile. 


B. Press and radio 


In 1958, over 300 local Communist or pro-Communist publications 
were published in Latin America. The numbers identified with each 
country are as follows: 


Number of Number of 
publications publications 


Source: U.S. Government sources. (See also ‘Communist Political Propaganda and Use of United 
States Mails,” op. cit.) 


These represent publications of all kinds. About half of them are 
newspapers and other periodicals. 
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There are more than 150 publishing houses and bookstores in 
Latin America known to be producing Communist or pro-Communist 
publications (as of the end of 1958): 


Country Number Country Number 
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1 One of these is Ediciones Pueblos Unidos, which is also the distribution center for Soviet propaganda 
in South America. 


Source: “‘Communist Political Propaganda and Use of United States Mails,” op. cit. 


The non-Communist press is not free from some measure of pene- 
tration. There are stanchly anti-Communist papers, many of them. 
But other papers show the effects of infiltration, according to authori- 
tative observers. Much of the slanting is subtle, and may show itself 
clearly only in periods of crisis. Communist infiltration is not always 
easy to detect. Rumors are no sound basis for such allegations, nor 
are the occasional anti-U.S. views of the particular organizations. 
Invoking the necessary safeguards, here as throughout this study, the 
authors of the study have every reason to accept the assessment by 
the specialists consulted that there has been some degree of Communist 
infiltration of the non-Communist press and radio in Latin America. 

While the press is generally anti-Communist, it regards local Com- 
munist groups as relatively harmless. It condemns many actions 
taken by the U.S.S.R. and Communist China, yet press opinion re- 
gards them as too distant to be a threat. A tendency seems to be 
developing in the direction of neutralism—a “plague on both your 
houses” view. 

As already observed, local Communist parties or groups buy radio 
time and less frequently television time. With possibly one or two 
exceptions there are no Communist stations but regular newscasters 
at times give the Communist slant to their broadcasts, suggesting 
some measure of infiltration here. 

Again, in the press associations of many Latin American countries 
the struggle goes on for control. Infiltration is believed to be con- 
siderable in the Brazilian association and it is found in varying degrees 
in many of the other associations. 

An assessment of Communist infiltration and influence is difficult 
to make. We observed, that in Latin American political life generally, 
many views and positions of the Communists and non-Communists 
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overlap. The strong nationalist sentiment, the anti-U.S. bias, hostility 
to foreign business interests, are shared in varying degrees by many 
political groups. An “unfriendly” editorial may merely reflect an 
indigenous view of the United States. Nevertheless the Communists 
are busy and they have succeeded in slanting some part of the press 
against the United States and at times in favor of the Soviet Union. 


C. Other avenues of penetration 


Scarcely any organized group fails to attract the infiltrating interest 
of the Communists. During the depression years of the 1930’s and 
during the war all manner of U.S. organizations were subject to these 
tactics. Undoubtedly on some scale the effort still goes on. Simi- 
larly in Latin America the Communists have sought to penetrate 
widely. They have helped establish organizations designed for 
worthy causes—for peace, friendship, justice, refugee relief, and the 
like and have then proceeded to bore into them. Some are out-and- 
out front organizations, others are not. Resistance to Communist 

enetration in the latter groups more often than not kept them out. 

ofessional associations and cultural organizations have felt their 

influence, and often the Communists succeeded in some measure of 
penetration, and in some cases in domination. 

Although business organizations are not likely prospects for the 

aining of Communist influence, some effort is under way in this 
Tisecttee. Some Brazilian business groups have been persuaded that 
diplomatic relations with the U.S.S.R. would open up saat trade 
channels. While they could have come to this position without any 
prompting from the Communists, the latter have pushed this view, 
partly from positions from within. 

Clearly the decisive group to infiltrate in many of these countries 
is the military. As observed above, the military and the trade 
unions are the principal power sources in most Latin American 
countries, with the military probably the decisive element in many 
cases. In general, the military forces are not prone to this type of 
penetration. In a few countries some headway was made in the 

ast. A few prominent military figures have turned Communist. 
n some cases military dictators have used the Communists politically 
but kept them out of the officer corps. In some of the military 
establishments there is discontent; revolts have come from these 


sources. This discontent is less ideological than material—promo- 
tions are too slow. When political issues are involved the military is 
certainly not on the Communist side. With one or two exceptions, 
Communist penetration is negligible and low level, or nonexistent. 


IV. CONCLUDING REMARKS 


In this brief review, we have covered the important groups subject 
to Communist penetration and possible control. The Communists 
have made their greatest headway in penetrating labor and student 
organizations. They exert a considerable influence in these organiza- 
tions from positions at or near the top. At the present time they 
are not endeavoring to gain large membership among these groups. 
Recruitment seems designed to maintain disciplined, trained, and 
flexible cadres of activists. With these cadres in positions of power 
in many labor and student organizations, and usually in lesser degree 
in other organizations, Communist purposes seem to be as follows: 
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1. To incite antagonism toward the United States. In this, they 
exploit the real and fancied grievances the Latin Americans feel 
toward the United States. Communist efforts here are simply 
troublemaking; at times they lead to actions which create political 
difficulties and tensions between the United States and Latin 
America. 

2. To encourage ‘‘neutralism” on the part of Latin America in the 
cold war context. Communists play up the idea that the U.S. 
position vis-a-vis the Soviet Union is self-serving, that Latin America 
is simply a pawn in the U.S. game, therefore Latin America should 
detach itself from the present struggle between the United States 
and the U.S.S.R. 

3. To reduce U.S. political and economic influence in Latin Ameri- 
can affairs. Items 1 and 2 above are part of this effort. Communists 
play heavily on the strong nationalist, antiforeign sentiment per- 
vasive in Latin America, and work for an “independent” course at 
the expense of U.S. influence. 

4. To enhance the prestige of the Soviet Union in Latin America. 
Communist propaganda efforts in Latin America back up the Soviet 
moves to create the image of a progressive, peaceful, and growing 
U.S.S.R. Soviet prestige has grown, due more to its notable achieve- 
ments in technology than to the often transparent propaganda of the 
local Communists. 

5. To keep the Latin American — in turmoil and instability. 
This is the “pot-boiling” purpose. ‘To the extent that it succeeds, 
the conditions favorable to Communist influence are avated and 
US. attention is distracted from other international problems. 

6. Should war come, Communist influence in penetrated organiza- 
tions would probably be used to distract the United States and to 
disrupt lines of supply. 

In the conduct of their activities and in pursuit of their purposes, 
the local Communists get guidance, orders, support, and funds from 
the international apparatus headed up by the Soviet Union. Although 
the Communists are a small splinter group in Latin America, their 
well-organized cadres have an influence far out of proportion to their 
numerical strength. Except in special situations they are no threat 
in the political takeover sense, but they are a factor in the trouble- 
making sense. In this they are indefatigable and constitute tactical 
forces in the Soviet Union’s continued struggle for world supremacy. 


Cuaptrer IV. Sovier Bioc Economic REeiations wirn LATIN AMERICA 


Trade between Latin America and the Communist bloc is relatively 
small. During the past 5 years only 2 percent of Latin American 
exports went to bloc countries and imports from the bloe accounted 
for less than 2 percent of total Latin American imports. Most of 
the bloc trading is done with four countries in this region: Uruguay, 
Argentina, Brazil, and Cuba. Well over half of this trade is carried 
= = the European satellites, principally Czechoslovakia and 

oland. 

Although this trade is of small proportions when the region as 
a whole is considered, it has been significant for a few Latin American 
exports such as wool, hides, meat, and sugar. Moreover, the Soviet 
bloc is manifesting an interest in expanding trade and, through it, 
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in broadening its diplomatic contacts. It has extended a con- 
siderable credit to Argentina for oil development and has offered 
credit to Brazil for similar purposes. It has offered technical as- 
sistance, and has made general proposals for the export of capital 
goods, to help Latin American industrialization. Although the trade 
and credit deals have not proved highly satisfactory to the few 
participating Latin American countries, they seem to mark a new 
phase in economic relations between the two areas which will bear 
watching. Soviet bloc interest in Latin American trade coincides 
with its heightened interest in developing closer political and cultural 
relations. 

This chapter will review bloc-Latin American trade patterns, 
trade and credit agreements, and the prospects of Soviet trade ex- 
pansion in this region. 

I. TRADE PATTERNS 


The United States is the main trading partner of Latin America, 
with Western Europe in second place. Trade with the Soviet bloc 
has never exceeded 2% percent of total exports or total imports, 
and in most years has been under 2 percent of the total of each. 
(See table 3 and the table I series in the statistical appendix.) Nor is 
there any clear trend one way or the other either in the value of this 
bloc trade or its percentage importance to the Latin American region. 
Trade with the bloc has been highly erratic, much of it in commodities 
in which troublesome surpluses existed in the Latin American export- 
ing country. Such trade is conducted through bilateral arrangements 
summarized briefly at the end of this chapter. Volume movements in 


trade between the two areas—and the generals, higher levels evident 


since 1953—are shown in chart IV and appendix table IV. 
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TABLE 3.—Latin America’s trade with the Soviet bloc 
{Million U.S. dollars] 
A. EXPORTS 


1956 | 1957 |1958! 


Exports to the bloc. .........--- 
Percentage of total exports 
To— 


-KOaKae ab 
Haemost wo 
pREBN ps 


= 
Ss 


East Germany 
Eastern Europe not specified 
Communist China 


o, pe SRES 
Oe. Oaco-| 


Imports from the bloc 
Percentage of total imports. -_-.-.-.-. 
From— 


ehrarS pRB 


=~ 
8s 
Nt 


East Germany 
Eastern Europe not specified - _-. : ® 
Communist China...........-..-.- 3 I . : : : ; 41.3 


1 Preliminary. 

2 Less than $50,000. 
3 Not reported. 

4 Includes Taiwan. 


Note.—The data for Communist China relate, as far as possible, to the China mainland only, For 
further reference to this point, see the statistical note at the beginning of the statistical appendix. 


Source: Table I series in statistical appendix. 


The peak year of exports to the bloc was 1955, when such shipments 
totaled $179 million or just over 2 percent of the value of total exports 
by all Latin American republics to all areas. 

The Soviet Union has become the main bloc export market in 
recent years; it now exceeds Czechoslovakia and Poland as a buyer 
of Latin American goods. This shift since 1953 is due to Soviet 
purchases of sugar from Cuba and of wool, meat, and hides and skins 
from Uruguay. Poland, Czechoslovakia, and Hungary are the other 
major bloc markets for Latin America and their combined purchases 
exceed those of the Soviet Union. Latin American imports from the 
bloc come primarily from these European satellites. These countries 
conducted a modest volume of trade with Latin America before 
World War II, and the recent expansion largely involves a resumption 
of earlier trade patterns. 

The Soviet Union increased its shipments to Latin America con- 
siderably since 1954 but the value of this trade is small; it was $40 
million in 1955, then declined sharply in 1957 to about $5 million 
before rising to $20 million in 1958. In virtually every postwar year, 
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Latin America as an area shipped much more to the Soviet bloc than 
it received from the Soviet bloc. This is primarily a feature of its 
trade with the Soviet Union. 

These trade movements are shown in table 3, which is a summary 
of ood more detailed tables in the statistical appendix (the table I I 
series 

Argentina has generally done much more trade with the Soviet bloc 
than has any other country in Latin America. In 1958 it accounted 
for 40 percent of the goods Latin America sent to the Soviet bloc and 
for 55 percent of the area’s imports from the bloc. Brazil has generally 
been the second most important Latin American trader with the bloc, 
with Cuba third, and Uruguay fourth. 

The trade of these four countries with the bloc is shown in tables 4 
and 5. Before the war, Argentina’s trade with what are now the bloc 
countries was mainly with Czechoslovakia and Poland. Since 1954 
the Soviet Union has in some years surpassed Czechoslovakia and 
Poland as a supplier to Argentina and will probably do so in 1959 
as a consequence of the Soviet oil development credit of $100 million 
(dollar equivalent). The same pattern is true of Argentina’s exports. 
The Soviet Union did not become an important bloc market for 
Argentina’s goods until 1954, when the U.S.S.R. purchased large 
quantities of meat. The bloc purchased 8 percent of Argentina’s 
exports in 1954, mainly hides, wool, and meat. Since then the 
percentage has been lower. In 1957 the only instances in which 
Argentine exports to the bloc exceeded 5 percent of total exports of 
the particular commodity were: cattle hides, 28 percent; wool mill 
waste, 16 Port ski quebracho extract, 13 percent; greasy wool, 11 
percent; rabbit skins, 8 percent; and meat and bone meal, 6 percent. 
Argentina’ Ss main imports from the bloc are primary metal products, 
machinery, transportation equipment, and coal. 


TABLE 4.— Major Latin American traders with the Soviet bloc 


[Million U.S. dollars} 











A. EXPORTS 

Latin American country 19388 | 1048 | 1952 
III nn 5.4. sg tininoseesssentp p< 13.7} 49.5) 129 
Wises acct neasatausccsussndbanesia 48] 2.2 6.5 
ene diterasenbnetmasinnnnkieemmndii 3 3 PS | 
cangherunsionpnsteieupandasel 3.4 2.9 1.3 


‘ete 4-country percentage “of 
Latin American exports to the 





B. IMPORTS 
PEE PETER RE BORED Ge TENTED oe 17.3] 189] 17.1] 15.3] 827/1100] 59.3] 15.4] 55.9 
I cciccraitisbiitiniihias ka eaiith hihi bal 6.3] 121 5.9 99) 188) 38.1] 46.1] 37.0] 29.0 
anes ft cnauceblsgsnbasbteciinncetnebily 7 5 1.0 8 9 1.4 2.6 2.5 2.0 
epecmdivthbiocs$égucnhdaeeees 19 1.6 11 .8 2.6 2.5 10.6 5.0 6.1 
4-country eS of 
Agaromata Latin American imports from 

CD POG: .cecsebeter-hteatstadees 79 85 82 86 92 of 88 81 89 


Source: Table I-b in statistical appendix. 
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TaBLeE 5.—Trade of selected Latin American countries with the Soviet Union and 
with the European satellite group 


[Million U.S. dollars] 
A. EXPORTS TO THE BLOC 





Argentina to— 


Argentina from— 
U.8.8.R- a 


Satellites.........-..-- 
Brazil from— 
U.S.8S.R 


1 Less than $50,000. 
Source: Table I series in statistical appendix. 


The Soviet Union figures hardly at all in Brazil’s foreign trade. 
Brazil’s main trading partners in the bloc have generally been 
Czechoslovakia, Poland, and Hungary. Principal exports to these 
countries are sugar, coffee, cocoa, and iron ore. The only other 
bloc country which has figured importantly in Brazil’s exports is 
China—and only in 1958 when, on the basis of first-half data, China 
became Brazil’s main export market for sugar. Exports to the bloc 
were highest in 1955, when they amounted to just over 3 percent of 
total exports. 

Virtually all of Brazil’s imports from the Soviet bloc in the period 
from 1953 to 1958 came from Czechoslovakia, Poland, and Hungary 
in that order. These imports were at their highest in 1956, when they 
amounted to nearly 4 percent of total imports. Main imports are 
primary metals, machinery, ‘agricultural and forest’? products, and 
chemicals. The trade returns for 1959 will show shipments of cocoa 
to the Soviet Union in exchange for Soviet crude oil, under an on-again 
off-again barter arrangement finally consummated in 1959. Earlier 
negotiation difficulties are reported to have included Russia’s refusal 
to prohibit re-exports of cocoa or to make an initial shipment of oil 
before Brazil sent cocoa. The question of reexports is one that con- 
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cerns all Latin American countries trading with the bloc; another is 
the sizable Latin American export balances in trade with the bloc. 

Prior to 1958, the peak year for Uruguay’s exports to the Soviet 
bloc was 1955, when they totaled $23.7 million or about 10 percent of 
total exports. Purchases of meat and wool in 1954 brought the Soviet 
Union into a noticeable position in Uruguay’s export trade. Exports 
to the Soviet Union then fell off sharply until 1958 when the U.S.S.R. 
became Uruguay’s best export market for wool and its major customer 
in the Soviet orbit (see table 6 and table I-j in the statistical appendix). 
There was only one notable year of meat exports to the Soviet bloc— 
1954. That was a year of unusual meat shortage in Russia; over 70 
percent of the bloc’s purchases in Uruguay were meat products. 

The emergence of the Soviet Union as the major factor in Uruguay’s 
1958 exports of wool does not reveal any sudden entrance of the 
U.S.S.R. into the Uruguayan wool picture. Russian purchases of 
Uruguayan wool went up noticeably in 1954 (when Soviet wool pur- 
chases from Australia dropped after the Petrov incident there) but 
were channeled via the Netherlands. They are now being made 
directly. Soviet purchases, directly and indirectly, came at a time 
when Uruguay was troubled with a wool surplus; these purchases 
helped Uruguay considerably. 


TABLE 6.—Uruguay’s exports of raw wool to the Soviet bloc and the free world, 
1951-52 to 1958-59 seasons 


{In million pounds] 


Destination 1951-52 | 1952-53 "| 1953-54 | 1954-55 | 1955-56 | 1956-57 | 1957-58 | 1958-59! 


23.6 5 
1.4 5 
-3 3 
3.3 9 

5 6 

da 2 


on~rsb 


a 
a> 


1 October-May. 


Note.—Years shown are seasons beginning Oct. 1. The data re t conversion from bales, using 
estimated bale weights of 1,057 pounds for grease wool and 550 pounds for scoured wool. 


Source: Foreign Agricultural Service, U.S. Department of Agriculture. 


It has been said that the Uruguayan wool surplus has been partly 
caused by U.S. policy, specantt the National Wool Act of 1954, 
designed to support U.S. woolgrowers. This act probably has not 
hurt Uruguay because it has not been particularly successful in ex- 
panding U.S. consumption of domestic wool. Uruguay’s main 
problem stems from expanded production during the Korean war and 
the sharp drop in United States and other free world demand when 
hostilities ceased. (See table 6.) The expansion in the use of com- 
petitive fibers is another element depressing the demand for wool. 
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Levels of world wool consumption in recent years are shown in the 
following data, representing estimated use of virgin wool and fine 
hair: 

(Million pounds, clean basis) 


1954 1955 1956 


Total free world : 2, 140 2, 
354 380 


297 
404 
Bs enteotiee seb eccepes 498 502 562 


! Provisional. 
2 Including use in cotton and other spinning systems. 
3 Including any stockpiling. 


Source: Commonwealth Economic Committee (as published in results of the 12th annual wool question- 


naire ee by the Commonwealth Economic Committee and the International Wool Textile Organi- 
zation, 1958). 


The substantial fluctuations in wool exports from Uruguay and 
also from Argentina are due in large measure to the manipulation of 
multiple-exchange rates and export taxes by the governments of those 
countries. The shifts that take place in these rates are often out of 
step with the changes in world prices. ‘It is important,” reported 
the Economic Commission for Latin America in its annual survey for 
1957, ‘‘to stress that the problems of Uruguay’s exports in 1957 are 
basically related to the country’s exchange po icy” (p. 49). 

Uruguay’s exports of meat to the Soviet bloc tae been as high as 
two-thirds of its total meat exports in 1954 and 1955, but in 1957 
they were down to 17 percent. Exports of cattle hides to the bloc 
have been running about a fourth of total such exports. Sales of 
greasy wool to the bloc were at least 6 percent of Uruguay’s raw wool 
export market in 1957, and for wool tops the ratio was 14 percent. 
The importance of the bloc as a wool market was actually greater 
than this in view of the transshipments via the Netherlands. 

Latin American imports from the bloc are less than exports to the 
bloc. Machinery sk transportation equipment are the most impor- 
tant items, as seen in table 7. 

As shown in table 5, Brazil, Argentina, and Uruguay account for 
about 90 percent of the imports from the bloc (Cuba’s imports are 
negligible). 

A. Trade prospects 


In this period of expanded bloc trade with the free world, the Soviet 
Union has been a net importer of both capital and consumer 
goods and a net exporter of raw materials. e pattern for the 
satellites is the other way around; they have aah been net ex- 
porters of capital goods and net importers of raw materials and food. 
(Poland is the main exception to this pattern.) Since Latin America 
is more in need of manufactured goods and especially capital goods 
than of raw materials, bloc goods come mainly from the satellites 
This pattern is likely to continue in the future. 

The Russians have not yet a an expertness at foreign trade 
with private enterprise countries. ‘The Soviet Union’s tightly organ- 
ized bureaucratic system of foreign trade—plus the lack of experi- 
ence—imposes considerable strictures on its ability to adjust to 
changes in patterns of demand and supply. Past Soviet perform- 
ance, however, is no dependable guide to the future in the foreign 
economic field. An American businessman in Latin America saw 
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very little evidence of Soviet competition to U.S. trade in Latin | 
America. But he added: ® ) 


What the Russians could accomplish would be to mess up the pitch here and 
there. The way they’ve handled things to date has been sloppy. They make 
offers, turn them on and off, If they ever settle down to a consistent line, they 
could become more serious competition. 


TABLE 7.—I mports of selected finished products from the Soviet bloc 
[Thousand U.S. dollars] 


Importing country 


Brazil: 
Chemicals and related products-_-_.............-.- 
FINNIE sss cc sv ovis tosdigno achtgninaciaticn tial iaceaieaismccona tina 
Transportation equipment __................-... 
Above products as percent of Brazil’s total imports 
Geers Che Wieel ¢. sees 











Argentina: 
Chemicals and related products. .............-.- 142 1,131 1,834 804 824 
ET cnttebintnatieaiaewanuisekstdecuecserehal 1,313 8, 389 





Above products as percent of Argentina’s total im- 


peets Team Ube DING)... hi. i dt. 35 48 

Uruguay: 
Chemicals and related products--......-.....--.. 168 186 1, 135 (1) ' 
NEE 6 cagdescunnthihosnencaidneepeumigede 1) 740 271 1, 287 (1) 


Transportation equipment -_-_-.................-.. 


Above products as percent of Uruguay’s total im- 
TIED EONS GO CDs Dinicctnn titi ihuchibianapapeannipedode 


1 Not available. 
Source: Table II series in statistical appendix. 


























In all probability the turning off of the offers never catches up with 
the psychological impact of the offers when first made. There may 
even be occasion to publicize tho withdrawal of the offer, justifying 
such action as being in the interest of the Latin American country. 
For example, it is understood that the Soviet Union offered to sell 
automobiles to Brazil at low prices, then publicly withdrew the offer, 
explaining that it did not want to compete with Brazil’s own auto- 
mobile production. 

Trade prospects, of course, are influenced by many elements. 
A great increase in Latin American trade with the bloc seems unlikely. 
In all likelihood this trade will grow as the economies of both regions 
expand. There might be some increase in the relative importance of 
such trade to both sides. But there are limits to this increase. 

(a) The Soviet Union is not likely to for its basic autarkic 

licy, which limits its trade prospects with the world in general. 
This policy may be liberalized for soft goods and the raw materials 
for their manufacture, but a more liberal policy is less likely in the 
metals field. 

(6) Within the Communist orbit there are great capital require- 
ments which will place restraints on the growth of capital goods 
exports to Latin America or elsewhere. 


5 U.S: News & World Report, Apr. 13, 1959, p. 66 
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(c) Communist policy is not likely to permit too extensive a devel- 
opment of satellite trade with Latin America, or any other part of the 
free world—for fear of too close an association with free world 
countries. 

(d) The nonconvertibility of bloc currencies limits the foreign 
trade potential of these countries. 

On the Latin American side, there are elements in the picture which 
will limit their future trade with the bloc. The United States and the 
Western European industrial nations have a greater variety of the 
things the Latin Americans want. Trade with the West is freer, not 
bound up in bilateral deals. The Western countries pay for Latin 
American exports in convertible currencies. Trade and financial 
relationships have been long established 

But saying this does not deny the likelihood of a growth in bloc- 
Latin American trade. Some of the primary exports of Latin America 
are surplus to the requirements of the West. These will be sold to 
any buyer, whether he be Communist or otherwise. Most of these 
products have price, income, and supply elasticity characteristics 
which place the producing countries in periodic (indeed, sometimes 
chronic) economic difficulties. (See appendix table VII for recent 
price and volume changes in Latin American export commodities.) 

In some Latin American countries the view is that wider, more 
diversified, and expanded markets are desirable, to reduce dependence 
on the United States or West European markets; the bloc is seen as the 
obvious market to enter to achieve this expansion and diversification. 
For example, the Brazilian Coffee Institute announced a $3 million 
coffee sale to East Germany as part of its plan to dispose of surplus 
coffee and to find new markets (New York Times, Sept. 30, 1959). 
Such diversification might make the United States more sensitive to 
the economic troubles of the Latin American countries, with conse- 
quent benefit to Latin America. Many Latin Americans see it as 
having that result—a forecast that contributes to their justification of 
trading with the Soviet bloc. 

In this connection it might be useful to distinguish between 
‘normal’ trade and the “special deals’ which might be politically 
motivated. The normal trade in well-established commodities, 
handled by established buyers and sellers, will probably grow slowly 
in the few countries now doing business with the Soviets and the bloc. 
There is an obvious and mutual advantage to such longrun growth. 
But the bloc might make an impact with special deals, such as 
petroleum development, the building of steel plants, and other major 
capital installations, above and beyond the normal type of trade. 
This is clearly in the air at present. Whether such large 
capital projects come off depends on many things, including the 
availability of capital from free world sources on attractive terms, If 
there is to be any significant increase in bloc-Latin American trade in 


the next few years, it will likely come from dramatic deals of this 
general type. 


II. LATIN AMERICA’S CREDIT POSITION VIS-A-VIS THE BLOC 


_ Latin America is an area in great need of external assistance, but in 
its exchange of resources with the Soviet bloc it has been in a creditor 
position. Soviet bloc performance under the agreements negotiated 
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with countries of the area during the past 5 years is hardly an advertise- 
ment for the bloc’s claims of being able (a) to release the Latin 
American countries from dependence on the United States and 
Western Europe for capital equipment, and (6) to assure the export 
market stability allegedly not possible in trade with capitalist 
countries. 

Latin American countries that have entered into bilateral arrange- 
ments with the bloc have been disappointed at the outcome. For 
example, Argentina was left with a large export surplus in its trade 
with the U.S.S.R. and thus did not get goods it wanted in return for 
what it shipped. While this is not evident from the annual trade data 
(see, e.g., table 8)—which do not reflect trade via third countries— 
it is pointed to as fact by all reliable sources consulted. 


TaBLeE 8.—Latin America’s balances of trade with the Soviet bloc 
[Million U.S. dollars) 


1954 1956 
Total Latin American trade 
balance with total bloc.... 


Argentina: Trade balance 
with total bloc 


We U.S s nicks 
With satellites 

Brazil: Trade balance with 
total bloc 


Wet Cob. Boies. on neccthocecpaen +.8 
With satellites ° -9 =.7 


ruguay: Trade balan 
with total bloc. “ s . +.4) +211 


SPY Sn Rcs aie sannsdaponnabes ¢ +.3 | +19.9 
With satellites : Ss . +.1] +12 


1 Less than $50,000. 


NortEe.—Table excludes specific balances with China, This explains the occasional difference between the 
balance with the bloc and the sum of the balances with the U.S.S.R. and the satellites. In view of the fact 
that export data are f.o.b. and import data are c.i.f., the export balances are somewhat understated and the 
import balances are somewhat overstated. 


Source: Table I series in statistical appendix, 


Until the oil aid agreement with Russia, Argentina is reported to 
have had an export surplus of about $32 million with Russia. It is 
understood that purchase orders totaling about $32 million of oil 
development equipment have been negotiated under the $100 million 
credit. It may be no mere coincidence that the total of these orders 
about equals the Soviet Union’s debit trade balance with Argentina. 

As table 8 on trade balances shows, in most years there have been 
sizable balances (in relation to the volume of trade) in favor of Latin 
America. This is the result partly of the nonavailability of bloc 
goods—partly also the unacceptability of some bloc goods to the 
private traders of Latin America, who concern themselves with such 
things as consumer tastes and the servicing of equipment. 
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Institutional factors also pose certain obstacles to any easy develop- 
ment of trade relations. How the bloc countries will act to remove 
such obstacles remains to be seen. Such obstacles—those that involve 
the relationships between private traders and foreign government 
trading agencies—have been described as follows: 


Trade with state agencies * * * reduces, if it does not eliminate, those personal 
relationships which traders among the Western countries find so satisfying. 
Mutual confidence is more difficult to establish, since the Soviet agencies operate 
on an impersonal basis, totally devoid of the human touch; the result is distrust 
and a noncommittal attitude. This attitude is also partly the result of frequent 
changes in management; these changes have made negotiations difficult to carry 
out, for verbal agreements are not readily transferred to succeeding officials and 
correspondence requires interpretation by a new and unfamiliar person. Sales 
representatives and close liaison between buyers and sellers are perhaps less im- 
portant in the case of trade in primary commodities, but they are highly important 
in trade in smaller articles of export such as hardware, glassware, clothing, and 
electrical appliances. 

When Soviet policy dictates an expansion of trade with a given area, it has been 
implemented strongly by low prices, quick delivery, and even credit. Sales of 
coal, chemical fertilizers, porn wheat, and entire industrial plants have been 
consummated quite rapidly. But a steady growth of trade in a large variety of 
items is not possible without closer contacts than have existed in the past few 
years.® 


Trade between Latin American countries and those of the Soviet 
bloc would probably be greater—at least on the side of Latin American 
imports—if there were more state trading in the importing countries. 
A Soviet study ascribes part of the decline in trade between the Soviet 


Union and Argentina to the liquidation in 1956 of Argentina’s principal 
government trading company. 


The actual trade of Argentina, Brazil, and Uruguay with the Euro- 
pean satellite countries of the Soviet bloc has come closer to the 
projected volume provided for in the trade agreements with those bloc 
countries than has trade with the Soviet Union itself. This is evident 
in the following data relating to these three Latin American countries 
during the period 1953-56: 


Source: Mikesell and Behrman, op. cit., p. 79. 


The difference between the satellites and the Soviet Union in this 
respect reflects to a large extent the greater availability of goods from 
the satellites and the more extensive trade contacts of those countries 
with Latin America. 

The difference between the trade performance of the Soviet Union 
and that of the satellites also shows up in a comparison of Latin 
America’s trade balances with one compared with its trade balances 
with the other. Taking 1954-58 as a whole, Latin American exports 
to the Soviet Union totaled $267 million and its imports from the 
Soviet Union totaled $131 million. The comparable data with respect 


6 Raymond F. Mikesell and Jack N. Behrman, “Financing Free World Trade With the Sino-Soviet 
Bloc” (Princeton Studies in International Finance No. 8, Princeton University, 1958), p. 75. 
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to the European satellites were $414 million and $445 million. The 
substantial imbalance in trade with the U.S.S.R. is due in large 
measure to Cuba’s exports of sugar—shipments made entirely for 
dollars and not covered by any form of bilateral arrangement. 


III. BILATERAL TRADE AGREEMENTS 


Approximately four-fifths of Latin America’s trade with the Soviet 
bloc is within the provisions of trade and payments agreements—most 
of them clearing agreements, some of them strictly barter.’ The 
choice of this method of trade promotion and administration is based 
on a variety of causes and circumstances—some political, others 
economic. ‘The economic reasons have been pointed to by both sides 
in justification of these arrangements. The political reasons are 
one-sided—imputed to the Soviet bloc by analysis of what the Com- 
munist countries stand to gain from strictly bilateral channels of trade 
with Latin America. 

There can be little doubt that the choice of the bilateral approach 
was that of the Soviet bloc countries. Through it they take advan- 
tage of Latin America’s commodity problems and the need to get 
goods in return for export shipments. 

While much has been made of the political motivations of the Soviet 
bloc in the negotiation of such trade agreements, there are economic 
advantages to be gained as well. The Soviet bloc seeks political 
advantages from trade that is economically motivated, and in turn 
can derive economic benefits from trade that is politically motivated. 

The interest of Latin American countries in this trade with the 
Soviet zone lies mainly in the opportunity to sell more of its raw 
materials—the products that make up such a large part of their 
foreign exchange earnings. Tables 9-a and 9-b show the percent of 
exports to national income in these countries, and the importance 
of certain commodities to total exports. In all but a few it is a 
substantial percentage, and in the few it is far in excess of the U.S. 

ercentage of exports to national income. The bloc countries can pay 
for some of these purchases in convertible currency such as ae 
and pounds, but hardly for all of it. The exporting countries have 
to accept part payment in the products of the purchasing areas. The 
Latin erican countries need for their economic development pro- 
grams many of the types of products the bloc can provide, and which 
they cannot buy in the amounts wanted in the free world market 
because of the Jack of sufficient foreign exchange. Chart V (and 
appendix table V) shows the general downward trend of the gold and 
foreign exchange holdings of many of these countries. 
7 Trade agreements cover over 90 percent of Latin America’s trade each way with the satellites, and 
virtually all (if not all) imports from the Soviet Union and about half the exports to tha‘ oupey. The 


t 
much lower figure for exports to the Soviet Union is due mainly to the one-sided a trade—for dollars— 
of Cuba with the U.S.8.R. and the sale of Uruguayan wool to the U.8.8.R. for sterling. 
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TABLE 9-a.—The importance of export earnings to the income of the countries of 
Latin America, 1957 


[Value figures in million U.S. dollars} 
Gross Exports as 


national Exports percent 
of GNP 


975 
74 

1, 392 
455 
520 


— 
_ 


a Sone EResSaBIESBERSS: 
POKOMCWANOCONAWanwaAoawnwcn 


Eiieienee Diem es o5 o5 os opis cp nbn nbd ds cibbe<benenetd 
Ecuador 


Venezuela _ _. 
United States 
1 Excluding military aid. 
Source: Department of State. “The U.S. Economy and the Mutual Security Program,” April 1959, 
U.S. trade figure from International Monetary Fund, ‘International Financial Statistics,’ July 1959. 


TABLE 9-b.—Exzports of primary commodities as a source of income in selected 
Latin American countries 


[Exports of specific commodities as a percentage of total exports] 


Argentina: 
Meat 


P 


Source: ‘International Financial Statistics,” July 1959. 
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The Latin American groups that favor such trade are mainly the 
exporters, the producers, and the unions of production workers. 
These, of course, are economic groups. There are also highly national- 
istic political groups that call for closer relations with the Soviet bloc— 
for that matter, with any area that might alter the “power balance” 
in the Western Hemisphere. Latin American importers are less en- 
thusiastic because importers have to be concerned with the quality of 
merchandise and the servicing of equipment—a range of problems 
with which exporters of primary commodities are not concerned. 
But there is some evidence that importers have become more inter- 
ested, as time goes on, and that the quality and servicing features of 
bloc equipment have improved. There have been many examples of 
shoddy bloc goods, but it would be a mistake to conclude that the 
bloc countries are not capable of something better. They are and 
have shown themselves to be so. 

Latin American exports to the bloc are usually sold at world prices— 
or prices influenced by world prices. But if the Soviet Union were 
actively in the marketplace in quest of these products, world prices 
would tend to be higher. And if the goods the Soviet Union exported 
in exchange for them were supplied in the regular world commercial 
market and had to compete with goods from free world suppliers, the 

rices for such imports by the Latin American countries might be 
ower. 

While these supply-and-demand influences are thus far of relatively 
small importance in Latin America’s terms-of-trade problem—recent 
movements in the terms of trade are shown in chart VI (and appendix 
table VI)—the impact on Latin American export prices comes from 
another direction. At times when the exrurt talanten in the clearing 
account reach a troublesome point, part of them is disposed of to 
Latin American importers at a sizable discount. The concern of the 
Latin American countries over the accumulation of such static bal- 
ances is evident in the terms of the bilateral agreements—providing 
for virtual penalties for the accumulation of such balances and pro- 
hibiting the re-export of Latin American commodities. These penalties 
take the form of the convertibility into hard currencies of credit 
balances—swing credits—that exceed a stated limit, and they even 
include an occasional provision for the charging of interest on the 
allowable swing credit. These swing credits usually run between 10 
and 20 percent of the envisaged import value. 

The disadvantages to trading with the bloc are many, but the 
alternatives may in certain situations hold greater disadvantages. 

The Soviet zone countries pay convertible currencies for some of 
their purchases from Latin America, though only a small part. The 
goods they exchange are much more than a means of pent for the 
particular purchases envisaged in the agreements. The agreements 
provide them with an entree into new markets—markets in which 
Western goods are strongly preferred, where Western trade contacts 
are firmly entrenched, and where the introduction of new products 
from new suppliers is difficult under normal circumstances. But 
difficulties remain even under these agreements, which are only gov- 
ernment commitments; in countries where most of the import trade 

8 These discount purchases are used to purchase bloc goods, or Western goods through bloc countries or 
even through free world countries willing to accept bloc currencies at attractive rates of exchange. Uruguay 


has been particularly annoyed at its losses due to the sale of exchange at discount which reduced the “effec 
tive’’ price received for goods shipped to the bloc. 
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CHart VI 
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is conducted by private enterprise, the standards of quality and per- 
formance and servicing on which private businessmen usually insist 
are still the determinants of trade. 

At the present time, the satellite countries have a greater economic 
interest in establishing markets in Latin America than do the Soviet 
Union and China. The satellite countries, as free nations, had traded 
with Latin America before the war and have not lost interest in re- 
storing and developing that trade now. Moreover, they are in greater 
need of the primary commodities Latin America produces—including 
coffee and cocoa—than are the Soviet Union or China. But the Soviet 
Union is on a public relations drive in Latin America and the trade 
agreements constitute a useful tool for this effort. There is little that 
is eventful or dramatic about the exchange of goods or services with 
traditional trading partners, such as the United States, even though 
considerable resentment might be felt against such partners. Trade 
with the Soviet bloc—at least the post-1954 volume—is something 
new and different, and the bloc countries try to make the most of the 
novelty, as they do the novelty of their cultural and other efforts in 
an area of the world where the United States has for so long held a 
position of overwhelming influence. 

Against this background, the Soviet zone can derive a triple advan- 
tage out of a single trade agreement: first, the propaganda mileage 
obtainable from the rumors of a trade arrangement; then more gains 
from the official offer, if there is one; and finally the propaganda 
advantage reaped from the agreement itself, if it is ever consummated. 
The agreements are touted as reflecting the value of the Soviet bloc 
to the economic welfare and growth of Latin America. 

Bilateral deals have, for problem economies, an attraction of seem- 
ingly assured, stable trading relationships. An appreciation of the 
many problems and aspirations of the people of Latin America should 
lead to an understanding of why the longer term interest in multi- 
lateralism is at times subordinated to the immediate and pressing need 
to dispose of surplus coffee, wool, meat, and the like, and to obtain 
the capital goods essential to economic growth. However, these trades 
have not been stable or assured. Partly for this reason there are some 
indications of departure from strict bilateralism. Argentina’s most 
recent agreement with Hungary permitted—if both parties agreed— 
the use of third-country currencies in trade transactions under the 
agreement. (The use of gold or convertible currencies as a means 
of settling part or all of the final trade balance is provided for in all 
the agreements.) 

In fact, Argentina drew away from bilaterialism in some measure 
following the overthrow of Peron. This shift was not viewed favor- 
ably by the U.S.S.R., as evident from the following: ° 

* * * the Argentine Government abandoned the road of bilateral intergovern- 
mental agreements and tried to replace them by a system of multilateral trade 
with payments in partially convertible currency. As was noted in the democratic 
press in Argentina, the foreign trade policy of the new government and the reform 
undertaken in the regulation of foreign trade serve the interests of those Argentine 
circles which are tied to American and British markets. 

The facts of economic life prove the important stake Latin America 
has in trade with North America and Western Europe. The outlook 
is not for serious inroads of bloc trade into those traditional economic 


® Ministry of Foreign Trade of U.S.S.R., ““Vneshnaya Torgovlya 8.8.8.R. so Stranam: Azii, Afriki i 
Latinskoi Ameriki’’ (Moscow 1958) p. 187. 
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relationships. The point of concern is the political and psychological 
implications of the trade that does take place with the bloc. The 
fact and importance of Latin America’s stake in close economic ties 
with the free world are clear enough. What is important is that 
economic growth and trade policies in Western Europe and the United 
States be such that bloc traders will have no more than marginal 
significance in the Latin American economies. 

In addition to trade, payments, and credit arrangements between 
several Latin American countries and the countries of the Soviet bloc, 
there are also barter agreements. These provide for the exchange of 
a certain value of imports for a certain value of exports. The agree- 
ment remains in force until its terms have been consummated. These 
agreements are sometimes negotiated alongside trade and payments 
agreements between the two countries. Barter deals are usually 
between governments or on a semiofficial level, but are sometimes 
between a government in the Soviet bloc and a commercial firm in 
Latin America (e.g., the agreement between a Chilean firm and the 
East German government). A great deal of flexibility is left within 
the confines of the agreements for price and quality factors to exert 
their influence. This is essential in view of the major role of private 
firms in the foreign trade of the Latin American countries. 

There is still no evidence that the Soviet bloc is using its trade and 
aid agreements as a cloak for the dagger of subversion in Latin America. 
But the agreements provide occasion for Soviet and Communist Party 
attacks on U.S. “imperialist”? designs, and for pronouncements of 
Soviet friendship and capability. 

Nor is there any evidence that in its Latin American trade relations 
the Soviet bloc acts as a bloc. There is a wide impression that it 
does—or that at least there is extensive coordination in the programs 
of the bloc countries. But each bloc country seems to operate on its 
own in the trade and aid field, and there is probably some open com- 
petition between them. 


IV. ECONOMIC AID AND ‘TECHNICAL ASSISTANCE 


Bloc economic aid to Latin America has taken the form entirely of 
credits. Long-term credit arrangements with bloc countries are tied 
to the purchase of bloc goods. This is dictated by the inconverti- 
bility of bloc currencies with those of other areas. Since the bloc 
currencies are not even mutually convertible, credit arrangements 
as well as bilateral trade agreements are strictly bilateral with the 
particular bloc country involved. 

As shown in table 10, Argentina and Brazil are the only Latin 
American countries that have received assistance from the bloc; and 
most of it is the $100 million credit (actually 400 million rubles) to be 
used to finance shipments of drilling and other equipment required in 
the development of Argentina’s petroleum industry. This credit was 
negotiated in October 1958 and represents less than 10 percent of the 
total of more than $1 billion of private capital, most of it from the 
United States, to be invested in that development program. Presum- 
ably this credit was negotiated with the U.S.S.R. to placate nationalist 
opposition to foreign private participation in the petroleum program. 
As table 10 shows, bloc credits to the two Latin American countries 


receiving them are small in relation to the aid extended to other parts 
of the free world. 
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TaBLE 10.—Sino-Soviet bloc credits and grants extended (negotiated) to Latin 
America and other free world areas (Jan. 1, 1954, to Dec. 31, 1958) 


[Equivalents in million U.S. dollars] 
Recipient countries 


OO UR iiincicin cnn si censeed 
Middle East and Africa: 


Source: Based mainly on Department of State data. 


The interest rate on the $100 million Soviet credit to Argentina 
is 2} percent. The credit is to be used within a 3-year period and 
the principal is to be repaid in 10 years, payments to begin 3 years 
after the first delivery of equipment and to be made in seven annual 
installments. The credit is administered through accounts recorded 
in dollars at the central banks of the two countries, and in accord- 
ance with regulations contained in the 1953 trade and payments 
agreement between these countries insofar as these do not contradict 
the credit agreement. The credit agreement provides that funds 
accumulated in the account from the amortization of the credit and 
the payment of interest will be used by the Soviet Union to buy 
Argentine products including wool, hides, and quebracho extract. 

In March 1959 the Governor of the Province of San Luis in Argen- 
tina signed a contract with Czechoslovakia’s industrial exports monop- 
oly for the construction of a cement plant, to be operated by the 
provincial government. There is little about Czechoslovakia’s credit 
to Argentina—or any satellite credit arrangements—that makes it 
different from a straight commercial credit. For example, on part 
of it the interest rate after delivery of the equipment is 6 percent. 

The bloc credit to Brazil is entirely from the satellite countries and 
mostly from Poland. Under the Polish credit, the Brazilian Merchant 
Marine Commission contracted in 1958 to buy 14 freighters ($24.1 
million) to be used in coastal trade. Payment is to be made in cer- 
tain commodities, including close to $16 million of coffee. This 


credit will presumably be made under the payments agreement signed 
in 1959. 
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In April 1958 Poland offered assistance in the construction of a 
steel mill in Brazil but could not provide the long credit terms re- 
quested by the Brazilian authorities. Poland also offered Brazil 
equipment, technical assistance, and financial aid for the development 
of iron ore resources—and a long-term contract for the ore. The 
deal has not gone through. Brazil, however, is exporting iron ore 
to Poland and Czechoslovakia. The Soviet Union has manifested a 
strong interest in extending credit to Brazil for petroleum develop- 
ment. The credit to Argentina may have been partly prompted as a 
means of inducing Brazil into a similar deal. 

Through these aid agreements, the Soviet bloc gets its goods into 
Latin America and, where repayment is in commodities, a return flow 
of trade is assured. Thus trade contacts are developed both ways. 
The fact that Soviet bloc credits can be serviced or repaid in com- 
modities or in local currency is a more important attraction than the 
low interest rates. 

The Russian leaders offer the carrot of trade and aid as an induce- 
ment to persuade Latin American countries to recognize the Soviet 
Union diplomatically. At present only three countries do so. The 
major target at the moment is Brazil. Moscow has no direct contact 
with Rio, so it does its urging through third countries and through 
the informal diplomacy of interviews to visiting journalists. The 
Soviet leaders openly relate their interest in oak to their interest 
in diplomatic relations. Khrushchev told a Mexican correspondent 
in April 1958 that economic links were “‘primarily * * * an aid to the 
development of normal political relations.’”” Khrushchev also told 
a group of Brazilian journalists in Moscow in December 1957 that the 
U.S.S.R. wants more trade with their country. He said that the 


‘Soviet Union is “a highly developed industrial country and a major 


exporter of machines” and could supply equipment for drilling and 
refining oil. Trade and oil, these are two of the most sensitive of 
economic subjects in Brazil and elsewhere in Latin America. 

None of the projects equipped with Soviet bloc machinery is 
spectacular, certainly nothing in a class with the Bhilai steel mill 
in India. However, there is reason to believe that the oil development 
credit to Argentina may be the forerunner of spectacular projects. 
While the number of Soviet bloc credits to Latin America is far 
exceeded by the number of blanket, vague offers that have been 
scattered liberally around the Latin American countries, this ratio is 
not immutable. It is more likely to be narrowed than expanded. 

Today the Soviet Union is better equipped to fulfill its commitments 
under trade and aid agreements than ever before. What it does in 
this field will not fill the gaps between Latin American achievement 
and Latin American aspiration. But to whatever degree the Soviet 
bloc participates in Latin American economic affairs will be impressed 
upon the consciousness of the peoples of these countries by the local 
Communists and by the bloc countries themselves. In its forei 
aid program the Soviet Union is faced with a problem of weighing its 
obligations in the Soviet bloc areas against its needs and objectives in 
dealings with the free world. As already noted, the Soviet Union is 
improving its position to meet its needs in both areas, though there are 
still formidable limitations. 

The Soviet bloc is attempting to get more technicians into Latin 
America and to use expanded aid as the channel. However, few 
Latin American countries will accept Soviet technicians. Brazil, 
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for example, has refused Soviet attempts to send technical groups 
as a condition to the ratification of a trade agreement. Latin eri- 
can nationalism has no bias directed only at the ‘colossus of the 
North.” 

The Soviet bloc has recently tried to use the technical assistance 
program of the United Nations as a vehicle for getting more of its own 
technical specialists into Latin America. It tried this approach at 
the May 1959 meeting of the Economic Commission for Latin America 
in Panama.” Here the Soviet Union delegate said his country was 
prepared to give technical assistance—with no strings attached— 
through the United Nations program. He neglected to point out 
that no country’s technical assistance through the United Nations 
can carry any strings. Although technical help from Soviet bloc 
specialists is obtainable through the United Nations program, there 
is no evidence of any Latin American government having availed 
itself of this opportunity. 

As of the end of 1958 there were about 45 bloc technicians operatin 
in Latin America, all of them in Argentina, though some have worke 
elsewhere in Latin America as shown in table 11. 


TABLE 11.—Soviet bloc economic aid personnel in the free world 
[Estimated] 


Number of people 


Middle East and Africa 

South and Southeast Asia 

Europe outside Iron Curtain 
Argentina 
Brazil, 


Note.—Data are rounded to the nearest 5 and include only personnel on economic assignment for 
1 month or more during the stated 6-month period. 


Source: Nielsen and Hodjera, “Sino-Soviet Bloc Technical Assistance—Another Bilateral Approach” 
(Annals, May 1959, p. 41). 


V. SOME GENERAL POINTS 


A. Soviet and satellite trade has increased with Latin American 
countries, taken as a whole, since 1954. 

B. Bloc trade can be expected to grow over the years as the bloc 
increases its gross national product and Latin American capital 
requirements grow. 

C. Bloc trade at present with the Latin American countries is, with 
few exceptions, negligible. The satellite part of it seems to be largely 
a resumption of early trade patterns and relationships. 

D. Future increases are not likely to involve any significant growth 
in the present negligible share of the bloc in Latin American trade 
unless the bloc greatly increases loans and credits for major capital 
projects. 

E. In general, most Latin American countries welcome an expansion 
of bloc trade as a means of diversifying their markets and reducing 
their dependence on the United States as a market and a supplier. 


———— 
%” New York Times, May 29, 1959, p. 25. 
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F. However, the Latin American countries have not been too happy 
with their trade deals thus far with the bloc. When the deals are 
for cash, there is no problem. When the deal involves bilateral ex- 
change of goods, the Latin Americans have encountered trouble getting 
what they wanted most from the bloc. 













TABLE 12.—Sino-Soviet bloc trade and payments agreements with Latin America 


[At the close of 1958 there were 24 active commercial agreements between 
Latin American countries and the Soviet bloc. The Latin American countries 
involved were Argentina, Brazil, Colombia, Mexico, and Uruguay. At the close 
of 1957 there were 20 active commercial agreements between 6 Latin American 
countries and the Soviet bloc.] 

The trade and payments agreements in effect between Paraguay and Czecho- 
slovakia, Hungary, and Poland in 1957 are believed to have lapsed in 1958; there 
are no indications that they have been renewed. 
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X= Agreement wit the semtomictal Golombia Coffee Growers Confederation. 
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1 1959. 
Source: U.S. Government sources; International Monetary Fund. 


TRADE AND PAYMENTS AGREEMENTS BETWEEN LATIN AMERICA AND THE 
SOVIET BLOC 





Latin Aaa recipient | Initial period covered by 


country agreement (several Nature of the agreement 
extended) 





















A 8.8. R tia Ba Aug. 15, 1953, to Aug. 15, == and payments agreement contemplating 
1954, 000 each way. No re-exports with- 
oan ela consent. Sw credit allowed: 
$11,000,000. Settlement of trade balance of 
2-way exchange under the agreement at time 
of termination: for 1 year, and U.S. 
dollars thereafter. Agreement tacitly re- 
— Renee unless either party dacides 
erw. 
(Also a Soviet credit of $30,000,000 to finance 
“ ome of 2 equipment. This 


t. 
Credit tion tied ae. to Soviet ) The 
time for delivery of the goods under this trade 
agreement was later extended 2 months to 
in 1954. There was a tacit renewal of 


year to year and was still in effect at 
of 1958. 
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TRADE AND PAYMENTS AGREEMENTS BETWEEN LATIN AMERICA AND THE 
SOVIET BLOC—Continued 


Latin America recipient 


Initial period covered by 
country 


each agreement (several 
Argentina—Continued 


Czechoslovakia September 1952 to February 
1954. 


1952 or 1953. 

July 1954 

February 1955 to February 
1956. 


November 1957 to Novem- 
ber 1958. 


September 1953 to Septem- 
ber 1956. 


April 1954 


November 1957 to Novem- 
ber 1958. 


Nature of the agreement 


Details not known. 

Trade and pg agreement. In effect at 

nee 1958. snosrins en dnb.0id extn 
‘ayments agreement allowing $6,400, swing 
credit. Final balance to be settled in gold 
or dollars. 

Credit for purchase of plant to make corn alco- 
hol: also technical assistance (50 technicians). 

Barter agreement. $9,500,000 of products each 


way. 

Trade and payments agreement looking toward 
$32,000,000 of trade each way. Clearing ac- 
counts in U.S. dollars in both central banks. 
No re-exports allowed. Czechoslovakia pro- 
vides credit of $15,000,000. Swing credit be- 
yond $6,400,000 can be settled on demand in 
either gold or dollars. Trade balance after 6 
months after termination of the agreement 
can be settled in gold on demand. From 
Czechoslovakia: iron and steel, machine 
tools, railway rails, timber, chemicals, news- 

rint; from Argentina: grain, meat;wool, 
t, rice, quebracho extract, mica, wine, 
cheese, etc. . 

Trade and payments agreement looking toward 
total turnover of $40,000,000. Provision for 
annual tacit renewal. Czechoslovakia to 
promote exports of capital equipment with 
Government credit. pees prohibited. 
Swing credit allowed: $3,000,000. Trade bal- 
ance after termination to be settled in U.S. 
dollars or any agreed currency. In effect at 
end of 1958. 


Trade agreement eoing Sx $20,600,000 of trade 
0 


each way. N 
ment. Semiofficial. 

Trade arrangement. No other data available. 

Payments agreement in 1958. No other data 
available. In effect at end of 1958. 

Trade agreement en total trade turn- 
over of $30,000,000 year. Swing credit 
$5,000,000. Overdrawn swing credit payable 
in gold or free dollars; amount in excess of 
$1,000,000 is charged 2% percent interest. 
Balance of trade under this agreement was 
to be settled in merchandise. This amee 
ment replaced the agreement of 1948, which 
resulted in debit balance for Hungary. New 
oe provided that half the value of 

ungary’s exports was to be applied to the 
former balance. No re-exports allowed. 
Provision for installment payment for Hun- 
garian capital equipment. 

Barter agreement. Exports of $3,500,000 to 
Hungary and imports of $4,750,000 from 
Hungary. Balance of $1,250,000 to be applied 
to Hun *s debit balance with Argentina; 
that debit ce was reported to be about 
$9,000,000 at the end of 1953. 

New trade and payments agreement envisaging 
total trade turnover of $30,000,000. Provi- 
sion for annual tacit renewal. Allowable 
swing credit of $3,000,000; excess balance— 
above allowable credit or at termination of 
agreement—to be paid on demand in free 
dollars or any agreed currency. Re-exports 
prohibited. Current payments may be 
made, upon agreement, in 3d-country cur- 
rencies. In effect at end of 1958. 


vernment-to-Govern- 
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TRADE AND PAYMENTS AGREEMENTS BETWEEN LATIN AMERICA AND THE 
SOVIET BLOC—Continued 





Latin America recipient 
country 





Initial period covered by 
each 


agreement (several Nature of the agreement 
extended) 



















— October 1952 to December | ‘Trade and ts to take place 
Uikeowdstusetadban m and payments agreements 
of agreement that expired in December 1951. 
No stated trade goal. Allowable swing 
credit of $5,000,000. Balance above that is 
3 t interest; balance is payable 
on di id. Balance at end of agree- 
ment is ou in goods for 6 months, then 
in gold, U.S. dollars or an agreed currency. 
Provision for annual tacit renewal. 
January 1955 to December | Amendment to 1952 agreement—envisaging 
1955. $24,600,000 of trade each way. No re-exports 
allowed. Provision for installment payment 
for Polish capital equipment. Agreement 
renewed in 1956. 
November 1957 to Novem- | New trade and payments agreement. Provi- 
ber 1958. sion for annual tacit renewal. Envisages 
total trade turnover of $60,000,000. Current 
payments ma: be made in agreed 3d-country 
currencies. Ho-emperts — Most- 
favored-nation treatment by each. Allowed 
swing credit, or balance at end of t, 
are payable on demand in free dollars or 
+ - lah em In effect at end of 
WIE. nce nerciatens July 1951 to July 1952_...... Trade and payments agreement in form of 
protocol to trade and payments t “ 
October 1947. No re-exports allowed. | N 
stated trade ; no limit to 
Goods of a emer Be eee Set 
this agreement except by agreement. Trade 
balance at end of agreement is to be paid in 
merchandise. 


July 1954 to July 1955. ...... Protocol to 1951 agreement, envisaging trade of 
$6,000,000 each way. The 1951 agreement ex- 
tended at least to end of 1958. In 19658, 
Argentina’s oil monopoly contracted with 
Rumania’s state trading company for nearly 
$4,000,000 of oil-drilling a to be 
handled under this trade agreement. 
Communist China ---.... WI nen 6 sikdiidn en sucemeninn Pa : ts agreement. No other details avail- 
ab le. 


Brazil 


Czechoslovakia.........- May 1953 to May 1954. ..._- Trade and paxeente agreement Cnsteed to 
ee May — envisaging aa 
war 4 . to $16,000,000 and 

Daria of $16,000,000 to $18,000,000. 
Noimit limit to aaa credit. No re-exports 
mitted. 3d-country goods not 3 aaa le. 
East G September 1958 to Septe: Pay + phe 10 Cho ee, 
ast Germany-.......... Pp ptem- ‘ayments agreement. 
ber 1959. started in 1956. No previous direct trade 
relations (though some trade through 3d 
countries). East Germany expresses inter- 
est in buying Brazilian coffee, cocoa, ores, 
vegetable oils, sisal, fruits, etc., and in ply- 
ing machinery, chemicals, optical and photo- 
graphic equipment, ete. Automatic annual 
renewal until canceled. 

PD Aether nacon April 1954 to April 1955_..... Ist postwar trade and armani agreement 

between Brazil and Hungary. Envisaging 
trade each way of $20,000,000. Provision for 
annual tacit renewal. Extended at least to 
end of 1958. 
Me tasid iets adeabaana Barter of about $4,500,000 of Brazilian cocoa 
for equivalent amount of Soviet crude oil. 
1st direct deal with Moscow. 
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TRADE AND PAYMENTS AGREEMENTS BETWEEN LATIN AMERICA AND THE 
SOVIET BLOC—Continued 


Latin America recipient 
country 


Brazil—Continued 


Rumania. 


Chile: 
East Germany. -.-...._..- 


(NoTE.—In 1958 the So- 
viet Union, Czecho- 
slovakia, and Poland 
tried to negotiate trade 
agreements with Chile 
but were not success- 


ful.) 
Colombia: East Germany. 


Mexico: 
Czechoslovakia 


Czechoslovakia -- 


Initial period covered by 
each agreement (several 
extended) 


October 1952 to October 1953_ 
April 19&4 to March 1955_.__ 


December 1954 

September 1955 to Decem- 
ber 1956. 

October 1953 


July 1955 
October 1955 to December 
1955. 


November 1953 to Novem- 
ber 1954. 


November 1953 to October 
1954. 


December 1955 to Decem- 
ber 1956, 


Nature of the agreement 


Trade and payments agreement. Envisaging 
trade $6,600,000 each way. 

Trade and payments agreement replacing 
agreement of 1952. Frovisions for annual 
tacit renewal. No re-exports permitted. 
Agreement renewed—first on annual basis 
but later for 3-month periods. Still active 
at end of 1958. Trade of $7,000,000 each way 
in 1954-55 (no later details). 

Payments agreement between Poland’s cen- 
tral bank and Brazil’s Banco Nacional do 
Desenvolvimento Economico (Brazil’s de- 
velopment bank). Arranges for long-term 
financing of Brazil’s purchases from Poland. 

res agreement. No other details avail- 
able. 


Barter of $300,000 each way. 
Trade agreement envisaging $10,000,000 each 
way. Not Government-to-Government. 
Barter—$725,000 each way: Chilean wine for 
Hungarian consumer goods. 
—_ agreement. 
0. 


Do. 


Trade agreement envisaging $7,000,000 each 
way. Nongovernmental—between East 
German central bank and Colombia Coffee 
Growers Confederation. Believed in effect 
at end of 1958. 


Trade and payments agreement. Annual tacit 
renewal. Extended at least to end of 1958. 
No trade targets established. Allowable 
swing credit of $1,000,000. Trade balance at 
end of agreement payable in dollars. 

Barter agreement. 


Trade and payments agreement between the 
2 central banks. No trade targets estab- 
lished. Reported in effect through 1956. 
Trade balance at end of agreement payable 
in merchandise, after that by agreement. 
Allowable swing credit of $2,000,000. Termi- 
— notice given by Paraguay in October 
1 


Trade and payments agreement between the 
2 central banks. Reported in effect through 
1956. Clearing account recorded in_ dollars 
at Hungarian central bank. Allowable 
swing credit of $400,000. Trade balance at 
end of agreement payable in goods for 1 year, 
after that by agreement. Termination 
notice given by Paraguay in October 1958. 

Trade and payments agreement between the 
2 central s. Allowable swing credit of 
$200,000. Termination notice given by Para- 

guay in October 1958. 
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TRADE AND PAYMENTS]AGREEMENTS BETWEEN LATIN AMERICA AND THE 
SOVIET BLOC—Continued 





Latin America recipient | Initial period covered by 


country each agreement (several Nature of the agreement 
extended) 
ruguay: 
Soviet Union............ JONG ess liittnjichinctaecetsaneiial Trade agement, envisaging $19,000,000 each 
. way. 1ay shipments of meat and wool 
nearly reac the target but Soviet ship- 
ments were only $22,000. 


July 1954 to July 1955.....-- Agreement between the 2 central banks en- 
visaging trade of $22,400,000 each way. 
Clearing account recorded in transferable 
sterling at Uruguay central bank (tacit 
renewal to July 1957). 

August 1956 to August 1958._| Trade and Lor sa agreement. No trade 
targets established. Allowable swing credit 
of $6,000,000; excess to be settled by mutual 
consent for first 3 months, after that in dollars 
for balance over $2,000,000. Agreement re- 
mains active until terminated. Trade 
balance at end of agreement to be paid in 
goods or dollars within 9 months, after that 
in dollars. Agreement active at end of 1958. 

August 1956 to August 1959_. eee oe shipping agreement (no other 
C etails 


Late 1958 to January 1959_..] Barter agreement calling for shipment of 
300,000 cubic meters of Russian crude oil 
valued at $6,000,000. Further purchases of 
oil to be negotiated. Oil purchases to be 
ore by Soviet purchases of Uruguay 
wool, 

I ostndtcactdnnees Wear cvccuescnawinumagamnatal ae agreement between the 2 central 

anks. 

Czechoslovakia........-. July 1954 to July 1955......- Renewal of interbank agreement, other re- 
newals at least to end of 1958. Envisaging 
$5,000,000 of trade each way. 

East Germany---.......-. June 1954 to June 1955_.._._- Payments agreement between the 2 central 
banks. German credit to be always sufficient 
to cover Uruguay exports (thus a unilateral 
swing credit). vision for annual tacit 
renewal. Envisaged trade of $6,000,000 each 


way. 
September 1956 to Decem- a (interbank) agreement replacing 


ber 1957. bem agreement. In effect at least to end of 

Hungary. -.-......-....-- Prior to October 1952_....... Payments agreement between the 2 central 
banks. In effect at least to end of 1958. 

Pi 3 5 iek eo lsdlte April 1953 to April 1954_..__- Payments agreement between the 2 central 


banks. In effect at least to end of 1958. 
Required that Poland have credit balance to 
be used to finance Uruguay exports. 
PI cnenanedentiiekneniahes tuslnesnitieieeindiaal Trade and ae agreement. No other 
details a’ le. 


Norte.—All clearing accounts are recorded in U.S. dollars unless otherwise noted. The only known 


cone is the agreement between Uruguay and the Soviet Union; here the accounts are recorded in 
sterling. 


Source: Mainly (a) The Council for Economic and Industrial Research, Inc., “ ForeignAssistance Activ- 
ities of the Communist Bloc and Their Implications for the United States.”” (Special Committee To Study 
the F Aid Program, U.S. —, = Cong., (Ist sess., 1957)); and (6) Raymond F. Mikesell and 


Jack M. Behrman, ‘‘ Financing Free World Trade With the Soviet Bloc’’ (Princeton Studies in Inter- 
national Finance No. 8), 1958. 


CuHApTER V. Bioc CutturRAL AND PrRoMoTIONAL ACTIVITIES 


The Soviet Union and the Communist bloc in general are fostering 
intensive promotional drives among the countries of Latin America. 
The range of activity is indeed remarkable. There is no doubt that 
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the Soviet Union and its satellites are making a major effort to 
impress the Latin American countries with their cultural, scientific, 
and production accomplishments and to promote friendship. This is 
a major public relations effort. It takes many forms, including the 
establishment of bloc cultural centers, emigré centers, friendship 
societies, the establishment of bloc cultural and industrial exhibits in 
Latin America and reciprocal exhibits in the bloc countries, an exten- 
sive distribution of bloc periodicals, and the exchange of delegations 
for a wide variety of meetings. 

Local Communist parties and front organizations are active in the 
sponsoring of these many-sided promotional activities, although the 
effort is made generally to get wide participation. The bloc is not 
attempting to impress the faithful but the public at large. In some 
instances, however, the effort has gotten out of hand. ‘The activities 
of some of the “friendship societies” and emigré centers have attracted 
the unfavorable attention of government authorities. Some of them 
have appeared as out-and-out Communist organizations showing an 
excessive loyalty to their homelands. 

The range of promotional activities is large. This chapter will 
review very briefly only a limited group of these activities. 


I. SOVIET BLOC CULTURAL CENTERS AND FRIENDSHIP SOCIETIES 


In 1958 there were 84 active Soviet bloc cultural centers, friendship 
societies, and emigré centers in operation in Latin America. This 
was 40 more than in existence in the latter part of 1957. Such a rapid 
een indicates an acceleration of the promotional efforts of the 

oc. 

Sixty-four of the eighty-four were cultural and friendship societies, 
active in promoting closer ties between Latin America and the bloc. 
Ten of these are established in Argentina, some of them with branches 
in various cities. The largest is the Instituto de Relaciones Culturales 
Argentina-U.R.S.S. with 16 branches. The other centers in Argentina 
seek to foster closer cultural relations with the European satellites 
and Communist China. There are nearly 20 such organizations 
established in Uruguay, most of them in Montevideo. Chile, Brazil, 
and Mexico have from 6 to 10 known bloc friendship and cultural 
centers. ‘Two each are known to exist in Peru and Bolivia. Undoubt- 
edly there are others in the countries not reported as having such 
organizations. 

Twenty of the eighty-four organizations are emigré centers under 
Communist control. Their purpose is to keep former nationals of 
bloc countries closely associated with the affairs of their homeland. 
Some of these have attracted the suspicion of Latin American author- 
ities sensitive about both communism and divided allegiance. Early 
in 1959 a Chinese Communist organization was established in Cuba 
to work with the “‘overseas’’ Chinese there. Cuba has the largest 
Chinese population—30,000—in all of Latin America. 

The cultural centers cover a range of interests. Some emphasize 
music, others literature, some art, or all of these together. Some are 
active in arranging the exchange of cultural groups and exhibits, the 
a of bloc literature, and all seek for closer ties with the 

oc. 

A list of known friendship societies and binational centers is given 
below (table 13). 
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TaBLE 13.—Communist or pro-Communist “‘binational” centers and friendship 
societies in Latin America 


ARGENTINA 


Instituto de Relaciones Culturales Argentina-URSS (IRCAU—Institute of 
Argentine-Soviet Cultural Relations)—Buenos Aires, Bahia Blanca, Cérdoba, 
Cruz del Eje (opened 1958), Mar del Plata, Mendoza, Parand (opened 1958), 
Posadas, Presidente Roque Séenz Pefia, Rosario, San Francisco, Santa Fe, 
Santiago del Estero, Tandil, Tucumdn, Villa Marfa. 

Asociacién Argentina de Cultura China (AACC—Argentine Association of Chi- 
nese Culture)—Buenos Aires. 

Instituto Cultural Argentino-Bdlgaro (ICAB—Argentine-Bulgarian Cultural 
Institute)—Buenos Aires. 

Asociacién Cultural Argentino-Rumana (ACAR—Argentine-Rumanian Cultural 
Association)—Buenos Aires, Cérdoba. 

*Free Albania Association—also known as Skanderbeg Society—Buenos Aires. 

*Central Cultural Polaca Marfa Curie Sklodowska (Marie Curie Sklodowska 
Polish Cultural Center)—Buenos Aires. 

*Clyub Cultural Adam Mickiewicz (Adam Mickiewicz Cultural Club) (a Polish 
group)—Buenos Aires. 

*Sociedad Cultural Federico Chopin (Frederic Chopin Cultural Society) (Polish)— 
Buenos Aires. 

*Centro Cultural Nicol4s Ostrosky (Nicholas Ostrosky Cultural Center) (Ukrain- 
ian)—Buenos Aires. 

Instituto de Relaciones Culturales Argentina-Yugoslavia (IRCA Y—Argentine- 
Yugoslav Institute of Cultural Relations)—Buenos Aires. 


BOLIVIA 


Centro de Amistad Boliviano-Checoslovaco (CABC—Bolivian-Czechoslovakian 
Friendship Center)—La Paz, Oruro (reactivated). 

Centro Cultural Boliviano-Rumano (CCBR—Bolivian-Rumanian Cultural 
Center)—-Cochabamba. 


BRAZIL 


Instituto de IntercAmbio Cultural Brasil-URSS (IICBU—Brazil-U.S.S.R. 
Cultural Exchange Institute)—-Rio de Janeiro, Sio Paulo (reactivated). 

Sociedade Cultural Sino-Brasileira (SCSB—Chinese-Brazilian Cultural Soci- 
ety)—Rio de Janeiro, S&0 Paulo. 

b= Cultural Brasil-Polénia (UCBP—Brazil-Poland Cultural Union)—Sé&o 

aulo. 

Associacéo Cultural Brasil-Bulgaria (ACBB— Brazil-Bulgaria Cultural Associa- 
tion)—Rio de Janeiro. 

Brazil-Rumania Friendship Association (title in Portuguese not given)—(loca- 
tion not identified, new in 1958). 

*Frederic Chopin Polish Society (title in Portuguese not given)—S&o Paulo. 


CHILE 


Instituto Chileno-Soviético de Cultura (ICSC—Chilean-Soviet Cultural Insti- 
tute)—Santiago, Concepcién, Valparafso, Chill4n (opened 1958). 

Instituto Chileno-Chino de Cultura (ICCC—Chilean-Chinese Cultural Insti- 
tute)—Santiago, Valparaiso, Concepcién (reactivated), Arica (opened 1958), 
Antofagasta (opened 1958), T uique (opened 1958). 

Centro de Amigos de Polonia (CAP—Friends of Poland Center)—Santiago. 

Instituto Chileno-Bidlgaro de Cultura (ICBC—Chilean-Bulgarian Cultural In- 
aaa ad 

Centro Cultural Chileno-Hingaro (CCCH—Chilean-Hungarian Cultural Cen- 
ter)—Santiago. 

Centro Chileno-Rumano de Cultura (CCRC—Chilean-Rumanian Cultural Cen- 
ter)—Santiago. 

Instituto Chileno-Checoslovaco de Cultura (ICCC—Chilean-Czechoslovak Cul- 
tural Institute)—Santiago. 


Instituto Chileno-Yugoeslavo de Cultura (ICYC—Chilean-Yugoslavian Cul- 
tural Institute)—Santiago, ‘er 
*Hogar Yugoeslavo (H Y— Yugoslav Club)—Santiago. 
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TaBLe 13.—Communist or pro-Communist “‘binational”’ centers and friendship 
societies in Latin America—Continued 


MEXICO 


Instituto de Intercambio Cultural Mexicano-Ruso (IICMR—Mexican-Russian 
Cultural Exchange Institute)— Mexico City, Guadalajara, Monterrey, Saltillo, 
Morelia (opened 1958). 

Sociedad de Amigos de la URSS (SAURSS—Society of Friends of the Soviet 
Union)— Mexico City, Guadalajara. 

Sociedad Mexicana de Amistad con China Popular (SMACP—Mexican Society 
for Friendship with People’s China)— Mexico City, Monterrey (reactivated). 
Instituto de Intercambio Cultural Mexicano-Checoslovaco (II1CMC—Mexican- 

Czechoslovak Cultural Exchange Institute)—Mexico City. 

Sociedad de Amistad e Intercambio Cultural Mexicano-Rumana (SAICMR— 

aa Rumanian Society of Friendship and Cultural Exchange)— Mexico 


Souedad de Amigo de la Reptiblica Popular de Polonia (SARPP—Friends of the 
People’s Republic of Poland)—Mexico City. 


PERU 


Instituto ——r Peruano-Soviético (ICPS—Peruvian-Soviet Cultural Insti- 
tute)—Lima. 

Instituto Cultural Peruano-Rumano (ICPR—Peruvian-Rumanian Cultural In- 

stitute)— Lima (opened 1958). 


URUGUAY 


Instituto Cultural Uruguayo-Soviético (ICUS—Uruguayan-Soviet Cultural In- 
stitute)—Montevideo, Paysandu. 

Centro Cultural Uruguayo-Hingaro (CCUH—Uruguayan-Hungarian Cultural 
Center)— Montevideo. 

Asociaci6n Democratica Checo-Uruguaya (ADCU—Uruguayan-Czechoslovak 
Democratic Association)—Monteviedo (opened 1958). 

Association for Friendship and Cultural Exchange with China (title in Spanish 
not given)—Montevideo (opened 1958) (plus one other claimed, but location 
not identified). 

a Eslava del Uruguay (UEU—Slavie Union of Uruguay)—Montevideo, 

ivera,. 

*Centro Cultural Maximo Gorki (CCMG—Maxim Gorki Cultural Center)— 
Montevideo (2 centers), San Javier, Paysandu. 

oe Sw rae Nacional (CAN—Armenian National Center)-—Location not 

specifie 

*Asociacién Cultural Bulgara (ACB—Bulgarian Cultural Association—probably 

identical with Asociacién Democrdtica de Bulgaria Libre (ADBL—Demo- 
cratic Association of Free Bulgaria)— Montevideo. 

*Cfrculo Checoslovaco (Czechoslovak Circle)—Montevideo. 

*Asociacién Democratica Alemana (ADA—German Democratic Association)— 

Montevideo. 

*Hogar Hingaro (Hungarian Home)— Montevideo. 

*Centro Lituano del Uruguay—(CLU Lithuanian Center of Uruguay)—Presum- 

ably Montevideo. 
*Centro Democrdtico Polaco (CDP—Polish Democratic Center)—Presumably 
Montevideo. 

*Sociedad Polaca “Adam Mickiewicz’? (Adam Mickiewicz Polish Society)— 
Montevideo. 

*Club Rumano (Rumanian Club)—Location not specified. Opened 1958. 

*Asociaci6n Cultural Yugoeslava (ACY—Yugoslav Cultural Association)— 
Montevideo, possibly identical with. 

*Sociedad Yugoeslava “‘ Bratstvo” (“‘Bratstvo” Yugoslav Society)— Montevideo. 


Note.—This listing includes emigré groups, designated by an asterisk (*). ‘These groups are composed of 
first-generation immigrants from the country in question, some of whom were 'y refugees from pre- 
Communist regimes and all of whom maintain close cultural and other ties wi their pa of origin: 
They by no means, of course, encompass all immigrants from the country in question. 
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II, CULTURAL AND INDUSTRIAL EXHIBITS 

























There were about 36 Soviet bloc cultural and industrial exhibits in 
Latin America in 1958, and 13 Latin American exhibits in the bloc 
countries. About a third of the bloc exhibits were set up by local 
front organizations; some of these exhibits are of a continuing type. 
Others take the form of special festivals, like the Soviet Film Festival 
in Caracas and Soviet participation in the Interrational Film Festival 
in Mexico City. 

Exhibits in the bloc countries featuring Latin American art, litera- 
ture, and music usually involve invitations to Latin American artists 
to visit the exhibits. 

Soviet bloc countries have displayed their industrial wares at trade 
fairs—both international and their own—and through trade caravans 
like the Czech truck caravan that traveled widely. The displays of 
bloc equipment have been impressive, well publicized, and heavily 
attended. Although they reportedly failed to attract heavy orders 
for the goods, these fairs hold promise for long-term development of 
markets. Moreover, they drive home the point that the Soviet Union 
has developed an advanced industrial sector. These fairs and exhibits 
impress people, as the Soviet exhibit in New York did in 1959. The 
list below shows the number, place, and nationality of these 1958 
cultural and industrial exhibits (table 14). 


TaBLE 14.—Erhibit exchanges between Latin America and the Soviet bloc (cultural 
and industrial), 1958 





Communist exhibits in Latin America Latin American exhibits 


in the bloc 












Sponsored by— Sponsored by— 


i | i | a ae fees 


Us s5 A owed CUS GP. avidinemsithetcaocstlintgicbes U.S.S.R. (3). 
Institute of Argentine-Soviet Cultural Czechoslovakia. 


Relations (7).! Rumania. 
Rumania. 
Communist China. 
my emg Association of Chinese Culture 
ot ad Rte Czechoslovakia....................._______]___... 


Bolivian-Czechoslovakian Friendship 
Center.! 
































Hungary. 
aac lies actnlceeldie REE, ED... cnninstesregnantintgnnisblasncitnted 4 
Chinese-Brazilian Cultural Society.! 


Mishinehsaiaeiatl I Ta I ieee ia ans 1 
Chilean-Soviet Cultural Institute.! 


U.8.8.R. (2). 
Rumania. 
Communist China, 
Bulgaria, 












East Germany. 
Sasso a edad ii tecentederte tas lia casks coon U.S.8.R. 
umani' E 


i dhineen tain catia Sp aienincs annwkihttinetiginiwhe<kapemed Czechoslovakia. 


1 Exhibits sponsored by local Communist-front groups. 


Source: U.S. Government sources (see also ‘‘Communist Political Propaganda and Use of United States 
Mails,”’ op. cit.). 










III. MASS MEDIA 


At the close of 1958, the Soviet bloc was broadcasting to Latin 
America a total of 104 hours per week in Spanish, Portuguese, Polish, 
Hungarian, and Bulgarian. In 1955 the average was about 33 hours 
a week. Clearly the bloc has increased its efforts to get its news, 
views, and music over to Latin America. 
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The 1958 pattern per week was as follows: 


Spanish language broadcasts 


tt TT Fe Reisen nnd whdbums unielewabinddiostelb aad tiewbiccddahbs 
From satellites 
From China 


Portuguese language broadcasts 


TIS eis ara ota nn Boma es walinin nb a aa 
From Czechoslovakia 


Satellite language broadcasts 


Source: U.S. Government sources. (See also ‘‘Communist Political Propaganda and Use of United 
States Mails,” op. cit.) 


Moscow Radio has even beamed a few broadcasts in the Indian 
Quichua dialect on the occasion of the presence in Moscow of a 

uichua-speaking Latin American delegate to a Moscow conference. 

here are some 5 million Quichua-speaking Indians in the Andean 
sections of Ecuador, Peru, and Bolivia. 

There are Communist radio programs of one kind or another in at 
least 10 Latin American countries, with the time bought either by 
bloc diplomatic missions or by local Communist parties. They also 
buy television time in some countries. News, music, entertainment, 
and cultural programs are featured, and occasionally bloc products 
are advertised. 

Many of the eg cng are packaged radio shows produced in the 
bloc countries for use on Latin American radio broadcasts. The 
techniques of the Voice of America and the British Broadcasting 
Corporation have been adopted by the bloc in this respect. 

The distribution of Communist bloc films has also increased notably. 
Of the 20 Latin American countries, all but 7 (Cuba, Dominican 
Republic, El Salvador, Guatamala, Haiti, Nicaragua, and Panama) 
are known to have exhibited Soviet bloc films during 1958. Bloc 
film festivals were held in Argentina, Chile, Colombia, Ecuador, 
Peru, Uruguay, and Venezuela. None had been reported for the 
previous year. 

News from the Communist point of view gets into Latin America 
through the more than 300 newspapers and periodicals published by 
local Communist and pro-Communist groups. Some of these appear 
irregularly. The growing interest of Communist China in Latin 
America is evident in its broadcasts, student activity, and in the 
publication of a newspaper with personnel of the New China News 
Agency, an affiliate of the Chinese Communist Party. 

The number of Soviet bloc publications and outlets for publication 
in Latin America has been increasing. Some are special booklets on 
Soviet scientific achievement, such as the booklet on Sputnik. The 
following list shows the number and type of Communist bloc periodi- 
cals known to be circulating in Latin America (table 15): 
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TABLE 15.—<Sino-Soviet bloc periodicals circulating in Latin America 


SOVIET UNION 


Cultura y Vida, Moscow (monthly) 

Films Soviéticos, All-Union Film Corp. “Sovexportfilm’’, Moscow (monthly) 

International Affairs, Moscow (monthly) 

Krocodil (Crocodile), Moscow (three times a month) 

Literatura Soviética, Moscow (monthly) (also published in Spanish in Buenos 
Aires) 

La Mujer Soviética, Moscow (monthly) 

Tiempos Nuevos, Moscow (weekly) 

Unién Soviética, Moscow (monthly) 


World Marzist Review: Problems of Peace and Socialism (published in Spanish 
in Buenos Aires) 


SOVIET DIPLOMATIC MISSION PUBLICATIONS 


Novedades de la Unién Soviética, U.S.S.R. Embassy in Argentina (semimonthly) 
URSS: boletin de informacién, U.S.8.R. Embassy in Mexico (weekly) 
URSS: revista quincenal, U.S.S.R. Legation in Uruguay (semimonthly) 





BULGARIA 


Bulgaria, Sofia (monthly) 
Bulgaria Today, Sofia (fortnightly) 
Sindicatos Bilgaros, Central 


ouncil of Trade Unions, Sofia (bimonthly) 







BULGARIAN DIPLOMATIC MISSION PUBLICATIONS 


Bulgaria de Hoy, Bulgarian Legation in Buenos Aires (monthly) 


CZECHOSLOVAKIA 


Boletin Econémico Checoslovaco, Chamber of Commerce of Czechoslovakia, 
Prague (monthly) 

Ceskoslovensky Svet (The World), Prague (monthly?) 

El ene Ceskoslovensky Filmexport (Press Department), Prague 
(monthly) 

CTK, Boletin de Informacién Checoslovaco, Czechoslovak News Agency, Prague 
(twice a week) 

Czechoslovak Heavy Industry, Chamber of Commerce of Czechoslovakia, Praguc 
(monthly) (also published in Spanish) 

Czechoslovak Life, Srsgue (monthly) (also distributed in French) 

Czechoslovak Trade Unions, Prague (monthly) (also distributed in French) 

INPRESS: Boletin de Informacién, Prague (weekly) 

Kovo Export, Prague (monthly) (with Spanish translations of articles) 

La Mujer Checoslovaca, Prague (quarterly) 

Prague Newsletter, Prague (biweekly) 

Problemas de la Paz y del Socialismo, Prague (Spanish edition printed in Buenos 
Aires) (monthly—new publication) 

Protestant Churches in Czechoslovakia, Prague (monthly—irregular) 

Revista del Motor (trade magazine), Prague (bimonthly) 

Slovansky Prehled (Slovak Review), Prague (monthly) 


CZECHOSLOVAK DIPLOMATIC MISSION PUBLICATIONS 


Checoslovaquia, Czechoslovak Legation in Buenos Aires (monthly) 
Checoslovaquia de Hoy, Czechoslovak Legation in Mexico City (monthly) 
Tchecoslovaquia, Czechoslovak Legation in Rio de Janeiro (monthly) 


EAST GERMANY 


Exportacién Alemana, Berlin’ (monthly) 


RDA Revista, (Revista Tlustrada de la Reptiblica Democrdtica Alemana), Berlin 
(monthly) 
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TaBLe 15.—Sino-Soviet bloc periodicals circulating in Latin America—Continued 


HUNGARY 






Beke es Szabadsag (Peace and Freedom), Hungarian National Peace Council, 
Budapest (weekly) 

Comercio Exterior Htingaro, Hungarian Chamber of Commerce, Budapest, 
(monthly) 

Mivelt Nép (Educated People), Ministry of People’s Education, Budapest 
(weekly) 

Syndicats Libres de Hongrie, National Confederation of Free Hungarian Trade 

Unions, Budapest (monthly) (also published in Spanish) 










HUNGARIAN DIPLOMATIC MISSION PUBLICATIONS 








Noticias de Hungria, Hungarian Legation in Buenos Aires (biweekly) 
Nueva Hungria, Hungarian Legation in Buenos Aires (bimonthly) 







POLAND 






Hejnal Mariacki (Marian Tower Call), Warsaw (fortnightly) 

Nasza Ojezyzna (Our Fatherland), Warsaw (monthly) 

Polonia: revista ilustrada (monthly) 

Polish Exporter, Journal of the Polish Chamber of Foreign Trade, Warsaw (bi- 
monthly) (also published in Spanish) 

Polish Foreign Trade, Polish Chamber of Foreign Trade, Warsaw (quarterly) 
(also published in Spanish) 

Revista Sindical Polaca, Warsaw (quarterly) 

, ? Dni w Polsce (7 Days in Poland), Warsaw (weekly) 

Swiat (The World), Warsaw (weekly) 













POLISH DIPLOMATIC MISSION PUBLICATIONS 





Boletin, information bulletin of the Polish Legation in Mexico City (periodicity 
unknown) 

Polonia: revista mensual de informacién, Polish Legation in Buenos Aires (monthly) 

A Polonia de Hoje, Polish Legation in Rio de Janeiro (monthly) 






RUMANIA 


AGERPRES Boletin de Informacién, Rumanian New Agency “AGERPRES”’, 
Bucharest (fortnightly) 

AGERPRES Boletin de Informacién Deportiva, Rumanian New Agency ‘“AGER- 
PRES,” Bucharest (periodicity unknown) 

Lupt de Clasa (Class Struggle), Central Committee of Rumanian Workers Party, 
Bucharest (monthly) 

Revue Romaine, Bucharest (quarterly) 

La Roumaine Nouvelle, Bucharest (semimonthly) 

Rumania de Hoy, Bucharest (monthly) 











RUMANIAN DIPLOMATIC MISSION PUBLICATIONS 


Boletin Rumano, Rumanian Legation in Buenos Aires (monthly) 







COMMUNIST CHINA 







China: revista ilustrada, Peiping (monthly) 

China Reconstructs, China Welfare Institute, Peiping (monthly) 

China’s Sports, Peiping (quarterly) 

Chinese Literature, Peiping (bimonthly) 

The Chinese Trade Unions, Peiping (bimonthly) 

Peking Review, Peiping (weekly) 

Scientia Sinica, Academia Sinica, Peiping (bimonthly) 

Women of China, National Women’s Federation of the People’s Republic of 
China (bimonthly) 











NORTH KOREA 





Korea, Pyongyang (monthly) 









ic of 
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PUBLICATIONS OF INTERNATIONAL COMMUNIST FRONTS 


International Medical Association (IMA): Living Conditions and Health, Spanish 
edition published in Santiago de Chile (quarterly). 

International Organization of Journalists (I10J): El Periodista Demécrata, 
Prague (monthly). 

International Union of Students (IUS): 

Agristud, Agricultural Faculty Bureau, Prague (two or three times a year) 
(section in Spanish). 

Architectural Student, Architectural Faculty Bureau, Prague (three times a 
year) (section in Spanish). 

Boletin de I eormactny Prague (semimonthly). 

Economics, Prague eee three times a year) (section in Spanish). 

Education Student, Education Faculty Bureau, Prague (possibly three times 
a year) (section in Spanish). 

Medical Student, Medical Faculty Bureau, Prague (possibly three times a 
year) (section in Spanish). 

Mundo Estudiantil, Prague (monthly). 

Women’s International Democratic Federation (WIDF): 

Boletin del comité Permanente Internacional de Madres, Berlin (quarterly?). 

Boletin de Informacién, Berlin (semimonthly). 

Mujeres del Mundo Entero, Berlin (monthly). 

World Federation of Democratic Youth (WFDY): 

Cultura y Juventud, Cultural Bureau, Budapest (periodicity unknown). 

Joven Deportista, Budapest (quarterly). 

Juventud del Mundo, Budapest (monthly). 

Juventud Rural, Rights of Youth Commission, Budapest (bimonthly?). 

Juventud Trabajadora, Rights of Youth Commission (bimonthly?). 

Servicio de Informacién, Budapest (monthly). 

World Federation of Trade Unions (WFTU): 

O Movimento Sindical Mundial, Portuguese-language edition of World Trade 
Union Movement, Rio de Janeiro (monthly). 

El Movimiento Sindical Mundial, Spanish-language edition of World Trade 
Union Movement, Mexico City and Montevideo (monthly) (Mexican edi- 
tion edited by the Confederacién de Trabajadores de América Latina 
(CTAL), regional affiliate of WFTU; Uruguayan edition by the Unién 
General de Trabajadores (UGT), affiliate of CTAL. 

Noticiero de la CTAL, Mexico City (bimonthly). 

Trade Union Internationals Affiliated with WFTU: ! 

Boletin de I woe Public and Allied Employees, Berlin (bimonthly). 

Boletin de Informacién, Transport, Port and Fishery Workers, Prague 
(monthly). 

Boletin de Informacién, Workers in the Metal and Engineering Industries, 
Prague (monthly?). 

Bulletin of the International Union of Chemical, Petroleum and Allied Workers, 
Budapest (possibly quarterly). 

Information, Building, Wood and Building Materials Industries, Helsinki 
(monthly?). 

Information Bulletin, Miners’ Trade Unions International, Vienna (monthly). 

Information Bulletin, Workers of the Food, Tobacco and Beverages Industries 
and Hotel, Cafe and Restaurant Workers, Sofia (bimonthly). 

Land and Work, Agricultural and Forestry Workers, Rome (monthly). 

Leather Shoe, Fur and Leather-Products Workers Trade Unions International 
Information Bulletin, Prague (bimonthly). 

Textile and Clothing Workers in the World, Milan (bimonthly). 

Los Trabajadores de los Transportes en el Mundo, Transport, Port and Fishery 
Workers, Prague etre 

World Peace Council (WPC): 
Boletin del Consejo Mundial de la Paz, Vienna (semimonthly). 
Horizontes, Mexico and Rio de Janeiro editions (headquarters in Paris). 


1 It is believed that all the TUI publications listed above are available in both Spanish and English. 


Source: U.S. Government sources (see also ‘Communist Political Propaganda and Use of United States 
Mails,”’ op. cit.). 
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IV. VISITS (EXCLUDING TOURIST) BETWEEN LATIN AMERICA AND THE 
SOVIET BLOC 


There were about 1,100 persons—excluding tourists—participating 
in 2-way visits between Latin America and the Soviet bloc in 1956, 
about 1,730 in 1957, and about 1,220 in 1958. The 1957 total in- 
cluded 900 Latin Americans who attended the Moscow Youth Festival. 

Besides omitting tourists, these figures also exclude Latin’ Ameri- 
cans known to be studying or residing outside Latin America: 

The types of persons who participated in this exchange of visits 
are shown in the accompanying tables (tables 16, 17, and 18). It 
will be seen that in 1958 those from Latin America came mainly from 
Mexico, Argentina, and Brazil: The persons involved were mainly 
oe three-fourths) ‘cultural and scientific” and “Communist and 

ront.”’ 


TaBLe 16.—Latin American-Soviet bloc visits, 1957 and 1958 


Latin Aes to the | Bloc to Latin America 
loc 


1957 


Cuba 
Dominican Republic 


El Deen corse eee wetencse 
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4 
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anama._ 
RRND 2 cars cinisepddacwosneptedes lene om onde eide~<< 


BES nmr meer 
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1 anand tourists. Includes attendance at international Communist-front meetings outside the West 
ern Hemisphere. 

2 Includes 200 who attended the Moscow Conference of International Union of Architects. 

3 Includes 900 who attended the Moscow Youth Festival. 

4 Total figures are less than sum total of country figures because certain bloc delegations visited 2 or more 
Latin American countries. 


Source: U.S. Government sources. (See also ‘‘Communist ; Political Propaganda and Use of United 
States Mails,” op. cit.) 
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TABLE 17.—Latin American visits to the Soviet bloc,! 1958 





| Types of persons 


Country 






-_-_ | | | 
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Boorman cas S Bus 


bo: epoosuneocasnpensuccienacosusepeciseagucancanpipansnnncensbindisegepeapa 4 
Ga ie. ish Sidmapioddicindebbisdsowap! 1° BRL Sees 12 
TD berddatlnictveduiielidedntiggandsivetiogbiteteeah! 2k iii’i -) i eudetaesd Motesentece 2 
Fc 4b sab odh tea bentnlacgitcaean ede aantadtaenthannatokarskins 3 
MRR seb ip cce auth adsdessone ss) 9) Bh eon) iit oti hia 194 
FOSS ili 4dtininsnoeegnhtinalisgercnamsedinaradladslannesDinimeslambeecontean 2 2 
Peat... iF Lis Roe hk ise Gnadelocbisandsddd ecascsustiodischdecebinics 1 1 
PRRRIE o odometer siendtsb<tltetberestdinne SL ceripemennpalen bade tpede 4 5 
PRC di cenuntapepeesidbtananyeshipneinadediced or) |. oe eeeagananene 14 20 
US EY. aise. 5 Scam ensssihinnnd 5 6 8 54 
VIRION 6.:4196060~40sidpcandedvcanébamtpetneetas 6 93 

TO i Olid 3 38 90 307 867 





1 Excludes tourists. Includes attendance at international Communist-front meetings outside the 
Western Hemisphere. 


Source: U.S. Government sources. (See also ‘Communist Political Propaganda and Use of United 
States Mails,”’ op. cit.) 


TABLE 18.—Soviet bloc visits to Latin America, 1958 








Types of persons 
Economic 
Country Communis‘ 
Govern- |government Cultural and front 
ment representa- Labor and Athletic | (excluding | Total 
tives on selentific labor) 
trade 
missions) 
Argentina. 16 7 1 16D Be ccennctonnd 3 129 
Bolivia... E devconceantneivdakanctaneal % Bea posiskwecs 7 “4 
Brazil... 32 it ccohabb ste 77 20 2 136 
I at ia cal acetal 7 3 |) ee 3 66 
OColombis. b o$232 5.2 eee tee Ai B Bei p cabenduclocuscetéccanincsedanbisen 2 4 
Doste bet ccececset<nl-vepwecnnces S Drnc giv wbncheccameaesotiin | ew 2 
CH: auentennmesqaruce|peuqueccessaiicapneqcesbelicannineeuionapeatadilesthnenseadienindaanewantahaies 
Deaiotrest Bepulita.. 31... J. Gish hs. sessed dt ab abide dwek icddivocosdbsicibilinciiicdiideabhs 
ON PRE aE TAS Se b Ltidibseddbedien db deaienateieeee 1 2 
Fes PRIOR eee conn tat inne csdutenan 8 feed dostecddiiatlbeedsdsdclecchartbockaloscdoctdenda 1 
= po gid oopecinhll bb been chip da peesspaselodebegdcaiceehhl ipboahndhenulbiides Lenietpeee sighed) we 
BOOP OR.. 61 ii5 cpl ca sie de ebb si it ldieden dion @ BGS. Si ccakb babe eendsiie 1 
po PRS ee 6 Dt. chiguodtttn TE hntikninteodeee 1 32 
Wa CR IN as 523i nk nocd ncewnsnawees © Vinckscncksudadecddachseltiocdddeukectinddbabasken 3 
—e idpensseguenc sdufisbubs acobdaetiiadudebicnbiimentalment WD bo piaiddectiodppiciipnaa) pend 10 
BERGIRG, J 4} wédp o 5as 54d ]ss 0 ciinheadnctnsddapendieediiatieediapipaballinneedinseasagpealbeniiudbaahwenns 
UI 1 Militas tase cuieninn pceridentaiil 2 Teoanensnghad OF Pretcseceduisbtccbesbied 19 
UPUIEY 6d sddavdaedou 12 5 4 | ee 1 109 
SS See ee ee DS Retecnteatinal Tt inensiedenatees 4 21 
Wate. cads-aad 67 39 & 387 40 24 | 1356 


1 Total figure is less than the sum total of the country figures because certain bloc delegations visited 2 or 
more Latin American countries. 


a ee sources (see also ‘‘ Communist Political Propaganda and Use of United States 
.”” op. cit. 
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All the countries of Latin America have figured in this exchange of 
visits; this is also true of the bloc countries. Communist China, for 
example, has shown a growing interest in Latin America. Articles on 
Latin America appear frequently in the Chinese press. There have 
been many Chinese visitors to Latin America. In October 1958 at 
least two countries, Argentina and Chile, celebrated ‘Chinese Friend- 
ship Weeks.’’ A Chinese opera company and a troupe of Chinese 
acrobats have toured Latin rie and an Argentine medical group 
visited China. 

Travel to China has gone up considerably in 1959, reaching about 
120 to 130 by midyear as against about 110 in all of 1958. The 
recent visitors have included about 20 Peruvian legislators. Some 
visitors from Latin America have made the trip with financial assist- 
ance from the local Communist parties. Other are financed by the 
bloc countries. 

About 3 out of every 10 Latin Americans going to the Soviet bloc 
are members of the Communist organization. Many attend training 
schools or special strategy meetings in the bloc countries—especially 
in Moscow and Prague. Some of these local Communists will in 
turn take part in the organization and operation of Communist schools 
in their home countries. Latin American Communists have also 
attended training schools in China. 


4 


V. CONCLUDING COMMENTS 


The brief review of Communist promotional activity given here is 
indicative of the interest the bloc is manifesting in the Latin American 


area. This interest and those activities, of course, are not confined to 
Latin America—they are worldwide. 

Their purpose seems, first and foremost, to create a favorable 
impression of the Soviet Union, and the bloc as a whole, in Latin 
America. These are the means of getting over to these countries the 
facts of Soviet achievement in cultural affairs, science, technology, and 
industry.. Some of these activities lend themselves to direct or 
indirect attacks on the United States and to the cultivation of the anti- 
U.S. bias. Others are not so slanted but are intended to build up 
Soviet prestige. 

Conversion to-communism is not an evident purpose; to make it so 
would damage or destroy the effort, as is indicated by the experience 
with a few emigré centers. The purpose is much more subtle. The 
Soviets can hardly hope seriously to gain many converts to communism 
in Latin America. Soviet effort is directed toward creating an image 
of itself as a powerful, progressive country and not a backward, 
second-class power. Converts to the cause of communism will un- 
doubtedly trickle into the local Communist parties, but this is prob- 


ably regarded as a side effect of the campaign for respectability, 
prestige, and influence. 
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STATISTICAL APPENDIX 


SratisticAL Norp on TRADE Data 


For data on Latin America’s trade with the Soviet bloc, CEIR 
has used, to the greatest extent possible, the statistics prepared by 
the Bureau of Foreign Commerce of the U.S. Department of Com- 
merce. The data on bloc trade are thus consistent with data pub- 
lished by U.S. Government agencies on this subject—the principal 
publications being the executive branch reports to Congress under the 
Mutual Defense Assistance Control Act of 1951. 

All other trade data were obtained from Direction of International 
Trade, a periodical publication of the United Nations. 

All export data are f.o.b. All import data are c.i.f. Sources and 
destinations are not always the ultimate ones—a point of special 
significance on the export side. (See the discussion of wool shipments 
from Uruguay.) 

The trade data should be used as indicating only orders of magni- 
tude. This caution is especially important in view of the multiple 
exchange rate problem surrounding the conversion of Argentine data 
from pesos to dollars. 

The term “Latin American,” indicating a source or a destination of 
trade, includes not only any of the 20 republics, which are the focus 
of this study, but also include the Western Hemisphere territories of 
West European countries. 

The trade data with respect to Communist China relate, to the 
greatest extent possible, to Mainland China alone. Here and there— 
for the most part before 1957—the figures have been footnoted, in 
the interest of technical accuracy, to indicate that they include 
Taiwan. ‘These few instances, however, are not such as to invalidate 
the particular figures as meaningful orders of magnitude of Latin 
American trade with Communist China. 


SratisticAL Nore on Cuart I 


The symbols showing gross national product and output per 
capita for Western Europe and Latin America are based on conver- 
sions at official 1957 exchange rates. The comparable symbols for the 
Soviet bloc are not based on a conversion of Soviet bloc data into 
dollars; the magnitudes shown are drawn as rough approximations of 
the scale of Soviet bloc output (excluding China) in relation to that 
of the United States and of Western Europe. The precise statistics 
used in drawing the Soviet bloc symbols have been omitted so as not 
to invite any unwarranted use of such arbitrarily constructed data 
or any unwarranted comparison of those numbers with the numbers 
given for the other areas shown. 

The chart has but one purpose: to present a visual impression of 
rough orders of magnitude. 
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AMERICAN ACTIVITIES 





SOVIET BLOC LATIN 






Tas_Le II-g.—Cuba’s exports of sugar to the Soviet bloc, 1955-58 
(Thousand U.S. dollars] 







1958 


Destination 
(6 months) 














Total exports of sugar to the world_--._.-- 












Exports of sugar to the Soviet bloc............- ok 14, 500 

Percentage of total sugar exports... ..........- 6.4 3.4 7.1 3.5 
ST WR inhcc dh rnmecmabcbbawsdecdababs 36, 416 14, 223 41, 980 13,7 

Be SI oF sss clip h ncceascclnesecensensienteitiiednibte nialaasacsdasaanaaial 1, 655 ll te ticccGcnunnnets 

a a ee re BE Nn dtiandetlitd el tnandniactender 800 







Re ee A DE Oe TS iledkticendidiektescncnnncesuce 
1 





Norte.—Exports to bloc countries not shown were either negligible (less than $500) or nil. 
Source: U.S. Department of Commerce. 






TABLE III.—Cost of living indexes in selected Latin American countries 
[1953=100] 







| 1950 | 1951 1952 | 1953 | 1954 1955 1956 1957 1958 





















United States_............-- 90 97 99 100 100 100 102 105 108 
SI. Si aon nc ape dod tae. 69 96 100 104 117 132 165 217 
RRS os A eS 64 7 82 100 118 145 172 206 238 
che Ma ecient oad 54 66 80 100 173 302 471 627 752 
Co Sincndcsckhdadand 88 95 98 100 109 108 115 132 151 
Soe oe bet 92 103 102 100 97 97 97 7) 
I os Ss a, EE 79 89 102 100 105 122 128 135 150 
paises Se ito tien a Mis, Bea 92 100 105 110 116 125 135 
94 100 112 122 130 149 175 





1 Not available. 
Source: International Monetary Fund, “International Financial Statistics’ (September 1959). 






TABLE 1V.—Trade of Latin American countries with the total Soviet bloc, in 
constant dollars 


{Million U.8. dollars] 
EXPORTS (F.O.B.) 















1953 1954 




































I acs icin costal aati casvinetiintnncacnaioniodaaes 12.3 24.4 100. 8 94.6 53.7 38. 9 87. 1 
DE ccicttascn a pits snecstudneour ade 6.6 11.3 21.4 55.5 46.5 47.6 58.7 
Ce ee Boo ashebuhioa tue aie ; a 9 2.1 40. 2 16.0 35.5 17.5 
OTR «6 noc ncn ads Sncbnonosubntcdehomee 1.3 1.2 23.0 11.3 9.5 11.7 40.3 
Total Latin American trade with Soviet bloc... 21.0 38. 4 131.2 | 177.6 | 107.6 | 123.6 168. 2 
Be CR acids ab ocsndsboincccipsncis 55.0 | 100.0 | 342.0 0 | 280.0] 322.0 438. 0 





Total Latin American trade with Soviet bloc... 
TanGlex (26RD IGD) wc connsuchctudndotainsccd 









1 Index used was total Latin American import price index. 


Note.—This table represents a deflation of trade data appearing in table 1-b. The price indexes used 
are mainly those published in ‘‘International Financial Statistics’ (International Monetary Fund), July 
1959—except for the import figures for Cuba and Uruguay (the deflators are unit value indexes published 
in “ Economic Bulletin for Latin America,’’ Economic Commission for Latin America, October 1958). All 
value figures are in million U.S. dollars at 1953 prices. 
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TABLE V.—Official gold and foreign exchange reserves of Latin American countries, 
1950-58 


{End of period; million U.S, dollars] 

















Country | 1950 | 1951 | 1952 | 1953 | 1954 | 1955 | 1956 | 1957 | 1958 
Nondollar countries !_. ..__- 1, 760 1, 395 1,320 | 1,550 1, 365 1, 305 1, 345 1, 050 855 
Argentina... ...........|. 685} 520] 420| 532] 52%] 457| 381| 3n| @ 

Brazil....................| 666] 517] 520] 605] 483] 491] 612] 474 

One. l.::.....b0)..-a08 58 55 69 68 42 83 76 46 59 

ee es 54 60 56 49 56 52 67 34 31 

pi LE BO Re 312 223 238 291 257 216 203 180 180 
Dollar countries (14)..-- 1,410 | 1,525| 1,600] 1,660| 1,665| 1,845| 2,310] 2,760| 2205 

Venezuela. _........------ | 373| 373| 434] 477| 475| 526| 942] 1,446| 1,050 

Sarat. «....dch..20tek 291 254} 250} 219} 21] 419| 490] 462 

es eee 4i8| 495| 448} 481] 454] 493] 470] 441 373 

Chub... 42 101 125} 155] 190] 257) 136] 131] 145 160 


1 The 5 countries shown and Paraguay. 
2 Not available. 


Note.—Data are the dollar equivalents of gold and various types of foreign exchange reserves. 
Source: International Monetary Fund, ‘‘International Financial Statistics’’ (September 1959). 


TaBLE VI.—Terms of trade of Latin America and of certain Latin American 
countries 


[Export prices divided by import prices; price indexes based on 1953=100] 





| 1953 | 1954 | 1955 1956 | = 1987 1958 
Os itinsctnigteaieagtliatelnstecc bit ditmeecaeiaintnanee enaiaimaiel 
} 

All Latin America ...........- 100 110 101 Gs oad 90 
Argentina......... -..-.-- 100 97 93 80 | 74 81 
| eS aane cael Ge 100 136 106 99 96 93 
UPCRIIRT cb cet boe sche 100 104 93 81 M4 69 
Celene...) 10.....nen 100 130 105 116 103 88 
Ca. chee 100 104 94 (1) (1) () 
Purtll.sen...) onan 100 104 103 98 106 93 


1 Not available 
Source: Intcrnational Mcnetary Fund, “International Financial Statistics’ (September 1959). 
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TaBLeE VII.—Volume and price movements in principal exports of Argentina, 
Brazil, Uruguay, Chile, and Peru 


[1953—=100] 


1951 1952 1953 1954 1955 1956 1957 | 1958! 




















Argentina: 
M 


eat: 
WO. ob dt moon n tion c acd 122 91 100 105 145 199 214 225 
Price (chilled beef)....--..... 79 80 100 101 95 75 72 83 
Wheat: 
ND... SiS ascch ip anednd 97 22 100 116 143 100 105 84 
a ee 85 98 100 72 71 64 62 62 
Wool: 
TORING... <acc0cneveusunnenion 43 71 100 61 68 68 55 7 
EB inn sabblncceidlipecossind 235 89 100 103 94 93 110 77 
Brazil: 
Coffee: 
WOE. dnbbbenusbdiiancund 105 102 100 70 88 108 92 83 
Price.....------------------- 91 92 100 139 97 102 () @® 
Cacao: 
FN lose ccc gscnmmeatpadncapiennines 88 54 100 111 112 116 101 96 
PR eich sceuchckn nine Ginicininwid 104 102 100 162 108 7 92 124 
Cotton: 
Vere Soa aii en ok 103 20 100 222 126 102 47 29 
Pin icnntenmicnnesndinbes 155 126 100 91 89 95 108 97 
Uruguay: 
Wool: 
PUREED. dis cies sd seens3 538 40 59 100 72 71 90 40 74 
SIN iictitiinicpcnntsemeseioianiingsionatne 171 94 100 107 90 84 95 68 
Meat: 
WENO cenenrererondenniee 128 90 100 127 18 66 89 46 
NIT ct acptnetianinscesmceinenneeie 88 103 100 100 105 82 79 80 
Wheat: 
WRENS. rg ennsewncanp poss 136 271 100 388 501 397 138 269 
i niiantnnitinhinisencneeie 67 104 100 100 97 92 90 86 
Chile: 
Copper: 
semana 105 120 100 119 131 143 154 @) 
Price (Peruvian) _...--.--.-- 74 88 100 112 146 157 99 104 
Peru: 
Cotton 
WRI ctcconenngescouens 70 92 100 at 95 122 91 120 
NE e eccdactenstinebie 168 120 100 121 124 121 129 133 
Sugar: 
MI pin, i icbaidies dnocneniaelins neon 65 70 100 104 119 107 121 100 
ENE crsnemintementttmnwndi 137 127 100 104 100 101 136 136 
d: 
chub 78 85 100 101 101 114 113 () 
ebeges. seca: cei 120 114 100 119 129 136 129 (?) 





1 Provisional. 
2 Not available. 


Source: International Monetary Fund, “International Financial Statistics’ (September 1959). 
COMMITTEE OUTLINE 


Soviet Bioc Latin AMERICAN ACTIVITIES AND THEIR IMPLICATIONS 
ror U.S. Foreign Po.icy 


I. Findings of the study. These would aim to answer as definitely 
as possible such questions as— 

1. What are the overt kinds and extent of Soviet bloc efforts 
to penetrate Latin America? 

2. What pattern of Soviet activity is forming (if any is 
apparent), and what obvious consequences would fol- 
low a further development of the pattern? 

3. How does the pattern differ, if at all, from the prewar 
pattern of Soviet bloc-Latin American relations? 

4. What are the implications for U.S. foreign policy in the 
perceived current pattern of Soviet bloc-Latin Ameri- 
can relations and activities? 


ene tec A LCE ttt III oy 
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II. Conclusions and recommendations. 
III. Main body of the report: 
A. Introduction. 

Statement of the viewpoint and focus of the re- 
search undertaken. While the research will encom- 
pass overt economic, financial, cultural, and socio- 
political actions and views, the focus will be on those 
that most clearly affect U.S. interest and foreign 
policy in Latin America. The research will include 
actions not only of the Soviet Union, but also those 
taken by its European satellites, and by the Peoples 
Republic of China. 

B. Economic and financial activities. 

This section will summarize the growing number 
of trade and financial agreements, together with 
their principal provisions and credit terms. It will 
identify, so far as possible, the resident agents or 
organizations handling operations for the bloc. It 
will review (1) trade data to determine the effects of 
the agreements on volume of imports and exports 
with the bloc, including China; (2) delivery per- 
formance of the Communists; and (3) the special 
problems arising under the agreements, for the pur- 
pose of appraising the satisfaction or lack of satis- 
faction on the part of the Latin American countries. 
In addition, it will study bloc offers of trade now 
pending (e.g., petroleum for coffee), and also any 
activities falling under the general heading of eco- 
nomic warfare (e.g., “dumping’”’). Trade and other 
agreements and offers will be analyzed in terms of 
(1) the special economic (commodity) problems in 
Latin America which may prompt favorable Latin 
response to Communist overtures, and (2) the impact 
of agreements on the U.S. trade position. 

C. Activities involving use of persons. 

This section will examine in detail all overt ac- 
tivities undertaken by Communist countries which 
involve the movement or use of persons, particularly 
the entry of Soviet bloc nationals into any of the 
Latin American countries. Included under this 
heading are technicians; exchange students; con- 
sultants; commercial, industrial, and financial repre- 
sentatives; performing artists and entertainment 
groups, and the like. 

It will also review the bloc’s technical assistance 
activities as such, to appraise the part they play in 
support of economic development programs in Latin 
America; also the bloc’s activities in the fields of 
education, communications, labor, and politics, and 
Soviet and satellite efforts to establish or to extend 
diplomatic relations with Latin American countries. 
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